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LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER AS-~- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES—ADDRESSED 
TO YOUTH. 

LECTURE LIV. 


The ninth commandment, which 
we are new to consider, is—* Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.” This command- 
ment “requireth the maintaining 
and promoting of truth between 
man and man; and of our own and 
our neighbour’s good name, espe- 
cially in witness bearing.”” ‘The 
requisitions of the precept before 
us, as here stated, will form the 
subject of the present lecture: and 
the first thing to be considered, be- 
cause it is fundamental in the whole 
of the discussion, is the nature and 
obligation of truth. 

The meaning of some words is 
so plain and obvious, that it cannot 
be made more so—It is, I think, 
scarcely practicable to give a defi- 
nition of truth, that will impart a 
clearer idea of it than is conveyed 
by the word itself. “Truth, says 
Locke, is the joining or separating 
of signs, as the things signified 
agree or disagree.” Johnson’s de- 
finition is more plain and popular. 
He says it is “the contrary to false- 
hood; conformity of notions to 
things; conformity of words to 
thoughts.” 

Those who maintain that the 
foundation and sanction of all vir- 
Vou. IX.—Ch. Adv. 


tue is to be found in utility alone, 
relax the obligation of truth, to a 
degree that to me appears highly 
exceptionable and dangerous. In 
many instances it is not easy, and 
in some utterly impracticable, even 
for a well informed and conscien- 
tious man, to say what utility, 
taken, as it must be here, in its large 
sense, as relating to the general 
good, does really dictate: and to 
leave every man to speak truth or 
falsehood, on every emergency, ac- 
cording to his own views of what 
will, on the whole, be for the gene- 
ral benefit, is to rest a virtue of the 
highest importance on a very un- 
certain and slippery foundation. 
I mention this, my young friends, 
because some writers on morals, 
who have fame and fashion on their 
side, have actually weakened the 
obligation of truth, as I apprehend, 
to a very dangerous extent, plead- 
ing utility as the justification of 
their doctrine. 

It is in the nature and will of 
God, that we find the true founda- 
tion, obligation, and standard, of 
every thing that deserves, in a mo- 
ral sense, the name of virtue. It is 
the highest honour, true happiness, 
and indispensable obligation, of 
every moral being in the universe, 
to be and act, in moral concerns, 
like his Maker—to the utmost ex- 
tent of the faculties which have 
been bestowed upon him. “ Be ye 
holy, for I am holy,” is our-Crea- 
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tor’s explicit command; and to be 
like our “ Father who is in heaven,”’ 
is, by our blessed Saviour, proposed 
as the high consideration, by which 
our conduct should be directed and 
governed. Now, it is the character 
of God, an essential attribute of his 
nature, “that he cannot and will 
not lie.’ Neither is there any one 
thing which is represented in 2 
scripture as more hateful to God, 
more the object of his abhorrence, 
or more certainly subjecting the of- 
fender to his severe displeasure, 
than every species of falsehood 
and deceit. He declares that “all 
liars shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone; this is the second 
death.” He requires “truth and 
uprightness in the inner man.” 
And it was the emphatic commen- 
dation of Nathaniel by our Re- 
deemer—* Behold an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there is no guile.” 

You will find indeed in the sa- 
cred scriptures, several examples of 
good men who, under the force of 
temptation, or through the remain- 
ders of depravity, violated truth; 
and their guilt in this respect is not 
always explicitly stated, in the 
places where their sin is recorded. 
But in every instance their guilt is 
implied, and never extenuated ; and 
in some cases, as in those of Abra- 
ham and Jacob, the punishment 
which followed their crime, is nar- 
rated at length. Abraham was put 
to shame before Pharaoh and Abi- 
melech, and received reproof from 
both; and Jacob was long an exile, 
was deceived and imposed on by 
Laban, and lived for many years in 
constant dread of his brother Esau 
—all as the consequence of his own 
and his mother’s falsehood and de- 
ception. 

Having made these general re- 
marks on the nature, foundation, 
and obligation of truth, I shall give 
you some quotations from an au- 
thor whose views entirely accord 
with my own: and I do it for the 
twofold reason of availing myself 


of his authority, and of expressing 
my thoughts at once compendiously 
and with entire perspicuity. You 
will be careful to notice, that there 
are other signs of thought beside 
words, and that whatever be the 
sign, the obligation of truth is the 
same. 

“Instituted signs are those that 
have no other connexion with the 
thing signified, than what has been 
made by agreement; as if two per- 
sons shall agree between them- 
selves, that if the one wants to sig- 
nify to the other at a distance, that 
he wishes him to come to his assist- 
ance, he will kindle a fire upon a 
certain hill, er hang out a flag upon 
a certain pinnacle of his house, or 
some part of his ship. Words and 
writing are properly instituted 
signs, for they have no relation to 
the thing signified, but what original 
agreement and long custom has 
given them. 

“Customary signs are no other 
than instituted signs which have 
long prevailed, and whose institu- 
tion has either been accidental or 
has been forgotten. It is also usual 
to apply the word customary, to 
such signs as depend upon the 
mode and fashion of particular 
countries. There are some signs 
and postures, which though they 
may seem perfectly arbitrary, have 
obtained very generally, perhaps 
universally, as bending down the 
body, or prostration, as a sign of 
respect and reverence; kneeling, 
and lifting up the hands, as a sign 
of submission and supplication. — 
Perhaps both these are natural, as 
they put the person into the situa- 
tion least capable of resistance. 

« Sometimes there is a mixture of 
natural and instituted signs, as if a 
man sends a pair of wings, or the 
figure of them, to a friend, to inti- 
mate his danger, and the necessity 
of flying. 

“In the use of signs, the great 
rule of sincerity is, that wherever 
we are bound, and wherever we 
profess to communicate our inten- 
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tion, we ought to use the signs in 
the least ambiguous manner possi- 
ble. When we have no intention, 
and are under no obligation to com- 
municate any thing to others, it is 
of small moment what appearances 
are; it is their business not to make 
any unnecessary or uncertain in- 
ferences. A light in a house, in the 
middle of the night, will perhaps 
suggest most probably, to a travel- 
ler accidentally passing, that there 
is somebody sick in that house; yet 
perhaps it is extraordinary study 
or business, that keeps some person 
awake. 

“ Nay, when there is no oblijga- 
tion to give, nor any reason for the 
party to expect true information, it 
is held generally no crime at all, to 
use such signs as we have reason to 
suppose will be mistaken; as when 
one who does not desire to be dis- 
turbed keeps his chamber close 
shut, that people may conclude he 
is not there. When a general of 
an army puts a fire in his camp, to 
conceal his march or retreat. And 
probably none would think it faul- 
ty, when there was an apprehension 
of thieves, to keep a light burning 
in a chamber, to lead them to sup- 
pose the whole family is not at 
rest. 

“There are some who place in 
the same rank, evasive phrases, 
when there is an apparent intention 
to speak our mind, but no right in 
the other to obtain it. Such ex- 
pressions may be strictly true, and 
yet there is all probability that the 
hearer will misunderstand them. 
As if one should ask if a person 
was in any house, and should re- 
ceive for answer, he went away 
yesterday morning, when perhaps 
he returned the same evening. I 
look upon these evasions, however, 
as very doubtful, and indeed rather 
not to be chosen, because they seem 
to contain a profession of telling 
our real mind. 

“Some mention ironical speech 
as an exception to the obligation to 
sincerity. But it is properly no ob- 
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jection at all, because there is no 
deception. ‘Truth lies not in the 
words themselves, but in the use of 
them as signs. Therefore, if a man 
speak his words in such a tone and 
manner, as that the hearer immedi- 
ately conceives they are to be taken 
in an opposite sense, and does really 
take them in the sense the speaker 
means them, there is no falsehood 
at all. 

“Mr. Hutchinson, and some 
others, allow a voluntary intended 
departure from truth, on occasion 
of some great necessity, for a good 
end. This I apprehend is wrong; 
for we cannot but consider decep- 
tion as in itself base and unworthy, 
and therefore a good end cannot 
justify it. Besides, to suppose it 
were in men’s power on a suflicient 
occasion to violate truth, would 
greatly destroy its force in general, 
and its use in the social life. 

“There are two sorts of falsehood, 
which, because no doubt they are 
less aggravated than malicious in- 
terested lies, many admit of, but I 
think without sufficient reason. 

“1. Jocular lies, when there is a 
real deception intended, but not in 
any thing material, nor intended to 
continue long. However harmless 
these may seem, I reckon they are 
to be blamed, because it is using 
too much freedom with so sacred a 
thing as truth. And very often 
such persons, as a righteous punish- 
ment in Providence, are left to 
proceed further, and either to carry 
their folly to such excess, as to be- 
come contemptible, or to go beyond 
folly into malice. 

«2, Officious lies, telling false- 
hoods to children, or sick persons, 
for their good, These very seldom 
answer the end that is proposed. 
They lessen the reverence for 
truth; and, particularly with re- 
gard to children, are exceedingly 
pernicious; for as they must soon 
be discovered, they lose their force, 
and teach them to deceive. Truth 
and authority are methods infinitely 
preferable, in dealing with children, 
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as well as with persons of riper 
years.” * * * * 

“A question is often moved in 
morals, how far it is lawful to de- 
ceive an enemy? especially if we 
hold the general and universal ob- 
ligation of truth. To this it may 
be answered, in the first place, that 
we may certainly, with great jus- 
tice, conceal our own designs from 
an enemy—as indeed we may gene- 
rally from friends, by silence, and 
guarding against every circum- 
stance that may betray them. Nei- 
ther do I think there is any thing 
at all blame-worthy in a general of 
an army using ambiguous signs, as 
feigned marches of a part or the 
whole, putting up lights or such 
things, because after a declaration 
of war, he does not pretend to give 
information to his enemy of his mo- 
tions; nay, it is expected on both 
sides that they will do the best they 
can to overreach one another in 
point of prudence. Yet I can 
scarce think it right to employ peo- 

le to go to the enemy, and profess- 
ing to be sincere, tell direct false- 
hoods, and deceive them by that 
false intelligence.” 

a & ” * x 

* All proposals tending to peace 
ought to be made with the greatest 
sincerity. Of all deceits in war, 
the most infamous is that of making 
a treaty, or asking a conference, 
only to take the advantage of one 
party to destroy him by assassina- 
tion; or by breaking a truce to 
fight with advantage.””* 

Thus it appears, that “in main- 
taining and promoting truth be- 
tween man and man,” whether it 
be in common conversation, or in 
our promises, oaths, bargains or 
contracts, and whether the method 
of expressing our thoughts be by 
words, or by other signs or tokens, 
we are to observe a strict veracity ; 
and that even toward an enemy, 
we are not to make use of false- 
hood, although we may lawfully con- 
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ceal the truth, either in whole or 
in part, when he has no right to 
expect that we should make it 
known. 

It remains to consider how we 
are to maintain and promote our 
own and our neighbour’s good 
name, especially in witness bearing. 

1. We ought, in our own case, 
justly to estimate the value of a 
good name; and consider what we 
may do, and what we may not do, in 
order to preserve it. “A good 
name, says Solomon, is better than 
precious ointment;” and he else- 
where declares that “it is rather 
to, be chosen than great riches.” 
Without a measure of the confi- 
dence of those among whom we 
dwell, we can neither do them 
good nor be happy ourselves. 
Whatever is said or done by a 
man whom we distrust, stands for 
nothing in our estimation; and it 
does not belong to human nature 
to have inward satisfaction, when 
this distrust becomes universal. 
A reputation for integrity, there- 
fore, is of inestimable value to 
every man, and he ought to regard 
it as above all price. But beside 
integrity, a character for benevo- 
lence, and for activity in lawful bu- 
siness, and in doing good to others 
as we have opportunity, increases 
our own happiness, and greatly 
enlarges our sphere of usefulness. 
Your first concern, therefore, my 
young friends, should be to deserve 
the esteem and affection of others, 
and your second, to preserve it 
when acquired. I would be far 
from directing you to aim at popu- 
lar applause, or what the world 
calls fame. This often proves a 
most dangerous snare, and is con- 
trary to the very spirit of the gos- 
pel. Your primary ~ should 
be to please God: and if you do 
this, you will not fail to secure the 
approbation and friendship of the 
good and virtuous, and ultimately 
to obtain more of the confidence, 
and even the applause, of the world 
at large, than by any other course. 
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When a man is believed to be tho- 
roughly conscientious in all he 
does, bad men as well as good, will 
choose to commit their dearest in- 
terests to his management, rather 
than to any one of a different char- 
acter. It has been well said by 
the author already so largely 
quoted, that “ it is not a contradic- 
tion, but perfectly consistent to 
say, a man should be tender and 
even jealous of his character, and 
yet not greedy of praise. There is 
an amiableness and dignity in the 
first, but a meanness and littleness 
in the last.” But with every real 
Christian, the strongest of all mo- 
tives to preserve his character 
from stain, will be a desire not to 
bring a reproach on his profession— 
not to dp injury to the cause of his 
dear and adored Saviour. This he 
will dread more than death it- 
self. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is not possible for a 
Christian altogether to escape the 
reproach of an ungodly world; and 
that temptations to endeavour to 
escape it, by unlawful compli- 
ances, will ever be among the 
most insidious and powerful, with 
which the disciple of Christ will 
have to contend. Our Redeemer 
has given us fair warning on this 
subject—* If ye were of the world, 
the world would love his own; but 
because ye are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth 
you. Remember the word that I 
said unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his Lord. If they 
have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you: if they have kept 
my sayings they will keep yours 
also.” In every age of the world, 
the trial of “ cruel mockings,” has 
been one which the stedfast, con- 
sistent and zealous Christian, has 
had to endure: and he could not 
endure it, were he not sustained by 
the testimony of a good conscience, 
the known approbation of his God, 
the sympathy and prayers of his 
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fellow believers, and the prospect 
of the acquittal and honour which 
he anticipates in the day of final 
retribution. 

A defence of our good name, 
when it is assailed by slander or 
false accusation, and when defence 
may probably be effectual, is not 
only lawful but an incumbent duty. 
“There may be cases,” says Dr. 
Witherspoon, “ where vindications 
may be necessary and effectual, 
but they are not many. And I 
think I have seen in the course of 
life, reason to make the following 
distinction. If the accusation or 
slander be special, and relate toa 
particular fact, fixed by time, place, 
and other circumstances, and if it 
be either wholly false, or essential- 
ly mistaken in its nature and ten- 
dency, the matter may be explain- 
ed, and justice may be done. But 
if it be a general character, that 
happens to be imputed to a man, 
he ought to attempt no refutation 
of it, but by conduct: the more he 
complains of it, the more he speaks 
of it, the more he denies it, it will 
be the more believed. For exam- 
ple, if it be affirmed that a man 
spoke profanely in a certain com- 
pany, at a certain place and time, 
when he was not present at all, it 
may be easily and completely re- 
futed ; but if he is accused of being 
proud, contentious, covetous, or 
deceitful, although these accusa- 
tions are pretended to be support- 
ed by a train of facts, it is better to 
let them wholly alone, and suffer 
his conduct to speak for itself. 
There are instances in history, of 
accusations brought with much 
plausibility, and urged with great 
vehemence, which yet have been 
either from the beginning disbe- 
lieved, or by time confuted; which 
occasioned the Latin proverb, Mag- 
na est veritas et prevalebit.”” Great 
is the truth and it will prevail. 

In defending ourselves against 
attacks on our character, we may 
lawfully refer to commendable ac- 
tions performed by ourselves, and 
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to other circumstances and consi- 
derations, which it would other- 
wise be vainglorious to recite. We 
have the example of the apostle 
Paul for this. But we ought ever 
to do it, as he did—evidently with 
a concern for the honour of our 
Christian character and profession, 
rather than with a view to self-ex- 
altation. The apostle, in his se- 
cond epistle to the Corinthians, 
says, “in nothing am I behind the 
very chiefest — 3 but he im- 
mediately adds—* though I be 
nothing.”” And in a previous let- 
ter to this same church, he had, in 
the spirit of true humility, told 
them, “I am the least of the apos- 
tles, that am not meet to be called 
an apostle, because I persecuted 
the church of God. But by the 
grace of God, I am what I am.” 

Except in a plea against slander, 
there are few cases, indeed, in 
which we should make any attempt 
to promote our own good name, in 
any other way than by zeal and 
activity in doing good. In all 
cases, the trite maxim is just, “ that 
actions speak louder than words,” 
but in no case is it so applicable as 
in that which we consider. Self- 
praise is even worse than nothing— 
it is a sad blemish in a man of real 
merit, and is commonly so consi- 
dered. He who proclaims his own 
good deeds, will find them far less 
proclaimed by others, than if he 
had been entirely silent. Vanity 
and boasting are like Solomon’s 
dead flies in the ointment of the 
apothecary; and he might have had 
a reference to the very case in hand, 
in adding as he does,—*so doth a 
little folly him that is in reputation 
for wisdom and honour.” 

2. We are to endeavour to pro- 
mote our neighbour’s good name, 
as well as ourown. We here need 
no other rule, if we would faithfully 
apply it, than the general one, of 
doing as we would be done by. 
Yet | am ready to believe that this 
rule is never more frequently and 
palpably violated, than in the mat- 
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ter of treating our neighbour’s cha- 
racter and reputation, as we would 
wish him to treat our own—The 
number of those who do this, is, I 
fear, very small. The violations of 
the rule will be considered in the 
following lecture: and in the mean 
time, in speaking of the positive’ 
duty, it may be sufficient to remark, 
that while we avoid all flattery, as 
dangerous to our neighbour’s vir- 
tue, we should prudently and sea- 
sonably commend, and sometimes 
even applaud him, for worthy ac- 
tions, that he may be encouraged 
to continue to perform them; and 
thus not only preserve, but increase 
the reputation and influence which 
he has acquired. A virtuous but 
diffident youth, by being discreetly 
commended and encouraged, may 
be led forward to exertions and 
usefulness, of which the world 
might otherwise have been de- 
prived, and which may greatly re- 
dound to his own honour and hap- 
piness. In like manner, when we 
perceive any thing in our neigh- 
bour which is injurious to his good 
name, we should apprize him of it 
with meekness and love. ‘This is 
sometimes a difficult duty to per- 
form, in such a manner as to do good 
and not evil. Yet it is one which 
we must not neglect. The expres- 
sions of Solomon on this subject 
are remarkable—* Open rebuke is 
better than secret love. Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend—He 
that rebuketh a man, afterwards 
shall find more favour, than he that 
flattereth with the tongue.” Fill 
your hearts with kindness, and your 
eyes with tears, my young friends, 
when you tell a man of his faults, 
and you will very rarely offend him 
—Often he will thank and love you 
for your fidelity. 

It is a sacred duty to defend the 
character of an absent individual, 
when we know or believe him to 
be innocent of the crimes, or of- 
fences, with which we hear him 
charged. Silence, in such a case, 
is really to make ourselves a party 
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with the false accuser. We ought 
moreover freely to admit the merit 
of others, and duly to applaud their 
worthy deeds: and unless duty for- 
bids, we should be silent in regard 
to the infirmities and blemishes of 
those, of whom we have occasion to 
speak. I have said we should do 
this, unless duty forbids it; for 
there may be cases, in which we 
ought to warn an unsuspicious per- 
son of his danger, when we perceive 
that he is about to put himself into 
the power of one whom we know it 
is perilous to trust: and on what- 
ever occasion, when properly called 
on to declare what we know of a 
man’s character, we ought to do it 
faithfully. But in all other cases, 
it is a Christian duty to be silent, 
in regard to the imperfections of 
character; and even when men- 
tioned by others, we ought to ex- 
tenuate them, as much as truth and 
duty will permit. 

The answer of the catechism we 
consider mentions “ witness bear- 
ing,”? as an occasion on which we 
are “especially” to be cautious of 
uttering nothing but the truth. As 
we have heretofore treated of this 
particular, it is not necessary to 
enter far into the subject now. But 
it cannot be improper to remind 
you, that as a violation of truth is 
in all cases a heinous sin, so it 
is one of the most awful kind, 
when speaking under the obliga- 
tion of a solemn oath—To prevari- 
cate then, is to make an abjuration 
of “the help of God”’-—to renounce 
all claim to his protection and fa- 
vour. When called to give testi- 
mony on oath, every thing should 
be said with recollected thought, 
and every word that is spoken 
should, if possible, be considered 
before it is uttered. No wishes or 
inclinations of our own, no partial- 
ity, favour, or affection to a friend, 
and no dislike or hatred of an ene- 
my—in a word, no prejudice of any 
kind, should be permitted, so far as 
we can help it, to give its colouring 
to what we say “in witness bear- 
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ing.”? It is the tremendous decla- 
ration of the Most High—*f will 
be a swift witness against false 
swearers, saith the Lord of Hosts.”’ 


—— 


WITHERSPOON ON REGENERATION. 
(Continued from p. 9.) 


I cannot propose to enumerate 
all the objections, or rather, all the 
forms in which objections may arise 
in the sinner’s mind, when strug- 
gling against conviction; but I shall 
mention a few of them, and show 
what it is that must put them to si- 
lence. 

1. Perhaps the sinner will say, 
alas! why snould the law be so ex- 
tremely rigorous, as to insist upon 
absolute and sinless obedience? 
Hard indeed, that it will admit not 
of any transgression, any omission, 
the least slip, or failing or frailty, 
but pronounceth so severe a sen- 
tence, “ Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law 
todothem.’* But consider, I pray 
you, what is the law, and who is 
the author of the law. The sum of 
all the commandments of the law 
is, “ To love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, with ‘all your 
soul, with all your mind, and with 
all your strength.” Is this unrea- 
sonable? or, is it too much? Is he 
not infinitely amiable, and abso- 
lutely perfect? Is he not the just 
and legitimate object of supreme 
love? Is not every defect of love 
to God essentially sinful? and can 
it be otherwise considered? He is 
a God of truth, who will not, and 
who cannot lie. He must therefore 
assert his own majesty and right, 
and say, as in the prophet, “Is 
there a God besides me? yea, there 
is no God; I know not any.”t A 
discovery of the glory of God at 
once silences this objection, and 
shows that he asks but his due; and 
as he is the unchangeable God, any 
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abatement in the demands of the 
law, not only would be unreason- 
able, but is in truth impossible. 

2. Again the sinner will perhaps 
say, “ But why should the sentence 
be so severe? The law may be 
right in itself, but it is hard, or even 
impossible for me. [ have no 
strength: I cannot love the Lord 
with all my heart. “1 am altoge- 
ther insufficient for that which is 
good.”” Oh that you would but 
consider what sort of inability you 
are under to keep the command- 
ments of God! Is it natural, or is 
it moral? Is it really want of abi- 
lity, or is it only want of will? Is 
it any thing more than the depravi- 
ty and corruption of your hearts, 
which is itself criminal, and the 
source of all actual transgressions? 
Have you not natural faculties, and 
understanding, will, and affections, 
a wonderful frame of body, and a 
variety of members? What is it 
that hinders them all from being 
consecrated to God? Are they not 
as proper in every respect for his 
service, as for any baser purpose? 
When you are commanded to love 
God with all your heart, this surely 
is not demanding more than you 
can pay: for if you give it not to 
him, you will give it to something 
else, that is far from being so de- 
serving of it. 

‘The law then is not impossible, 
in a strict and proper sense, even 
to you. Let me next ask you, is it 
unreasonable? Does he ask any 
more than all your hearts? and are 
they not his own? Has he not 
made them for himself? If not, 
let any rival rise up and plead his 
title to ashare? Does he ask any 
more than that you should love him 
supremely? and is he not every 
way worthy of your lover If he 
commanded you to love what was 
not amiable, there would be reason 
for complaint. By tracing the mat- 
ter thus to its source, we see the 
righteousness and equity of the di- 
vine procedure, and that the law of 
God is eternal and immutable, as 
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his own nature. Wherefore, “let 
God be true, and every man a liar.” 
All the attempts to impeach his 
conduct as severe, only tend to 
show the obliquity and perverse- 
ness of the depraved creature, and 
not to diminish the excellence of 
the all-glorious Creator. 

While men continue slaves to 
sin, it is absurd to suppose. they 
should acquiesce in their Maker’s 
authority: but so soon as any per- 
son discovers the infinite amiable- 
ness of God, and his obligation to 
love and serve him, his mouth will 
be immediately stopped, himself 
and every other sinner brought in 
inexcusably guilty. He will! see that 
there is nothing to hinder his com- 
pliance with every part of his duty, 
but that inward aversion to God, 
which is the very essence of sin. It 
is of no consequence what your na- 
tural powers are, whether those of 
an angel or a man, a philosopher or 
a clown, if soul and body, and such 
powers as you have, are but wholly 
devoted to God. Do you say this 
is impossible? where then lies the 
impossibility of it, but in your de- 
praved inclinations? 

But we have not yet done with 
the objections; the most formidable 
of all is behind. Perhaps the sin- 
ner will say, how unfortunate so- 
ever this inclination may be, I 
brought it into the world with me. 
I derived it from my parents; it is 
my very nature; I am not able to 
resist it. This brings in view a 
subject far more extensive than to 
admit of being fully handled here. 
We may also easily allow, that 
there is something in it beyond the 
reach of our limited capacity: but 
whatever be the nature and effects, 
or manner of communicating origi- 
nal sin; whatever be the use made 
of it, in accounting for events as a 
general cause; if any voluntary 
agent hath nothing to offer in oppo- 
sition to the strongest obligation, 
but that he finds himself utterly un- 
willing to obey, it seems to be an 
excuse of a very extraordinary 
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kind. We are sure that no such 
excuse would be accepted by an 
earthly lawgiver ; nor have we the 
least reason to think any more re- 
gard will be paid to it by Him “ who 
judgeth righteously.” 

In this, as in most other things, 
there is a wide difference between 
the sentiments of a hardened and a 
convinced sinner. The first, who 
hath no just view of the guilt of his 
actual transgressions, is always 
prone to extenuate them, by intro- 
ducing original sin as an excuse for 
his conduct: but a sinner, trul 
convinced of the evil of his felt and 
experienced enmity against God, 
makes use of his early and original 
depravity for his further humilia- 
tion. Thus the Psalmist David, 
when under the exercise of peni- 
tence for the complicated crimes 
of adultery and murder, expresses 
himself as follows: “ Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.”* In 
whatever way it was first intro- 
duced, it is certain that all aversion 
and opposition to God must be evil 
in itself, and the source of misery 
to him in whom it dwells; for all 
that “are afar off from him” shall 
certainly perish; and all that con- 
tinue unlike to him must depart 
from him. Without perplexing 
ourselves with debates about the 
propriety or meaning of the impu- 
tation of Adam’s first sin, this we 
may be sensible of, that the guilt of 
all inherent corruption must be 
personal, because it is voluntary 
and consented to. Of both these 
things, a discovery of the glory of 
God will powerfully convince the 
sinner. When he seeth the infinite 
beauty of holiness, and the amiable- 
ness of the divine nature, he cannot 
forbear crying out of himself, “« Wo 
is me, for | am undone, because I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.”’t 


* Ps. li. 5, t Isa. vi, 3. 
Vou. IX.—Ch. Adv. 
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As the impurity of his heart, so the 
irregularities of his life, will stare 
him in the face: they never appear 
so hateful, as when brought into 
comparison with the divine holi- 
ness; and if he “essay to justify 
himself, his own mouth will con- 
demn him” as guilty from choice. 

Once more, the same view will 
effectually confute, and show the 
vanity of those pretensions which 
are derived from our own imperfect 
and defective obedience. When 
conviction first Jays hold of a sin- 
ner, however vain the attempt, he 
has still a strong inclination that 
righteousness “should come by the 
law.”? This is not wonderful; for 
in no other way can he himself have 
any title to glory, and a thorough 
renunciation of all self-interest, is 
too great a sacrifice to be made at 
once. Hence he is ready to look 
with some measure of satisfaction 
on those who have been greater sin- 
ners than himself, and secretly 
to found his expectation of pardon 
for those sins he hath committed, 
on the superior heinousness of those 
from which he hath abstained. 
Hence also he is ready to hope he 
may make sufficient atonement for 
his past sins by future amendment: 
but a discovery of the holiness of 
God, and the obligation to love him 
“with all the heart, and soul, and 
strength, and mind,” soon destroys 
this fond imagination. It shows 
him that he can at no time do more 
than his duty; that he never can 
have any abounding or soliciting 
merit: nay, that a whole eternity, 
so to speak, of perfect obedience, 
would do just nothing at all to- 
wards expiating the guilt of the 
least sin. But besides all this, the 
same thing shows him, that his best 
duties are stained with such sins 
and imperfections, that he is still 
but adding to the charge, instead of 
taking from the old score; for “ we 
are all as an unclean thing, and all 
our righteousnesses are but as filthy 
rags; and we all do fade.as a leaf, 
and our iniquities, like the wind, 

I 
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have carried us away.’’* Thus, 
one after another, he is stript of 
every plea, however eagerly he 
may cleave to them, and support or 
bolster up one, by the addition of 
another. He sees not only his dan- 
ger, but his guilt: not only the 
fearfulness of his state, but the ho- 
liness and righteousness of his 
judge. He lies dowa prostrate at 
the footstool of the Almighty, and 
makes unmerited mercy and sove- 
reign grace the only foundation of 
his hope. 


* Jsaiah Ixiv. 6. 


—__— 








THE POOR MAN’S DEATH BED. 
RY MISS BOWLES, 


“ Tread softly !—bow the head— 
In reverend silence bow! 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


‘Stranger! how great soe’er, 
With lowly reverence bow! 


Traveller. 
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There’s one in that poor shed, 
One by that wretched bed, 
Greater than thou. 


‘* Beneath that pauper’s roof 
Lo! Death doth keep his state. 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace-gate. 


“That pavement damp and cold, 
No whispering courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Chafing with pale, thin hands, 

A dying head. 


“*No busy murmurs sound ; 
An infant wail alone :— 

A sob suppressed—again 
That short, deep gasp—and then 
The parting groan. 


“Oh change! Oh wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison bars! 
This moment there—so low 
In mortal pangs—and now 
Beyond the stars! 


“Oh change !—stupendous change! 
There lies the senseless clod : 
The soul from bondage breaks, 
The new immortal wakes— 

Wakes with his God!” 
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( Continued from page 15.) 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
August 23, 1828. 

Saturday.—We busily occupied 
ourselves last evening, and early 
this morning, in rambling through 
the city, in order that our future 
recollections of this visit might be 
more distinct and particular. Ge- 
neva must be interesting to travel- 
lers of almost every description, 
from the number of distinguished 
men in all departments of know- 
ledge, connected with it either by 
long residence or by birth. Not 
to mention heathen and profane wri- 
ters, here lived Calvin, Beza, Pictet, 
Prevost, Necker, Bonnet, Turretin, 
De Stael, the Saussures, and many 
others. In the early history of 
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electricity, when the Abbe Nollet 
travelled through Europe to exa- 
mine the wonderful effects of me- 
dicated tubes, which transpired 
odoriferous substances when ex- 
cited, he was here convinced of the 
folly of his inquiry, and discovered 
a rational method of introducing 
that wonderful agent into the heal- 
ing art. I mention this last cir- 
cumstance, because it first induced 
me to read about Geneva, when a 
boy. 

A very few of the streets are 
neat, airy, or well built. Attached 
to the front of many of the houses, 
there is a wooden gallery or shed, 
no doubt intended as an ornament 
—for we could not discover our- 
selves, or hear from others, that 
this appendage was designed for 
any use. Like the old houses and 
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churches in Albany, which Knick- 
erbocker describes so exactly, many 
of the roofs and steeples are cover- 
ed with tin plate, which glitters in 
the sun to the great annoyance of 
the spectators. Every person, af- 
ter rambling through the towns of 
France, must be struck with the 
absence of beggars in the streets of 
Geneva. Though they are no doubt 
to be found, I do not recollect to 
have met with an individual of that 
description. 

On our return from Chamouny, 
we took lodgings at the Balance, 
which we think a better hotel than 
the Crown, where we formerly re- 
sided, though perhaps not so sty- 
lish. Here, this morning, we re- 
ceived a visit from an American 
friend, the Rev. J. G. Grier, now 
chaplain to one of our ships of 
war in the Mediterranean, and who 
is on a visit here on furlough, in 
search of health. I need scarcely 


say, that it was highly gratifying 
to meet a native of our own State, 


and @ Christian, in this distant 
land—which seems still farther re- 
moved from home, the nearer we 
approach the time when we expect 
to leave it. 

At abot 11 o’clock, our party, 
consisting of the two Messrs. G., 
of Philadelphia, Dr. G., and my- 
self, entered one cf the steam-boats, 
which plies regularly on the lake 
between Geneva and Lausanne, for 
the latter place. I left Geneva 
with regret, and shall always re- 
collect the short period passed 
there, with great pleasure. During 
the first hour, our excursion up the 
lake was delightful. The culti- 
vated banks, along which lie scat- 
tered a number of genteel looking 
habitations, the neat exterior of 
which indicated at least that do- 
mestick enjoyments and cultivated 
taste resided within—the long 
range of the Jura, with its green 
and dewy valleys, and thick groves 
of verdant trees, on our left—and 
the brown and craggy pinnacles 
of Mont Blanc, interspersed with 
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golden peaks and snowy summits, 
on our right, presented an unrival- 
led scene. Fortunately the steam- 
boat approached the shore near 
Copet, so as to give us a very good 
view of the Chateau, celebrated as 
the residence of Necker, and his 
daughter, Madame de Staél. Their 
tombs are in the garden adjoining 
the castle; which is far more inte- 
resting as being the birth-place of 
the author of Corinna, than from 
its external appearance, though it 
certainly occupies a beautiful site. 
Thick clouds now covered the sky, 
giving a misty grandeur to the 
Alps, and obscuring all adjacent 
objects. A heavy rain drove us 
all into the cabin below, where 
we presented a motley crew, of 
French and German, English and 
American passengers, each gab- 
bering in his own tongue. 

Our arrival at Ouchy, the port 
of Lausanne, put an end to our 
“durance vile’—and stepping into 
a hackney coach, numbers of which 
stood on the wharf, we were drag- 
ged up a high, heavy hill, to the 
door of a spacious hotel, called the 
Falcon. As our journey must be 
continued to-morrow, Dr. G. and 
myself set off together to view the 
town, which is the capital of the 
Canton de Vaud. Our enterprise 
was exceedingly fatiguing, as all 
the streets through which we 
passed lead over short, high, pre- 
cipitous hills. Nothing, I should 
think, could be more uncomforta- 
ble for an aged or infirm man, than 
to take a walk through the streets 
of Lausanne. We clambered up 
an almost interminable flight of 
rough steps, to visit the Cathedral, 
said to be one of the finest Gothick 
churches in Europe. The entrance, 
and several parts of the exterior, 
exhibit a variety of carved figures 
—The interior is quite handsome, 
and is adorned with a multitude of 
columns. The sepulchral monu- 
ments are, many of them, interest- 
ing. A white marble tomb, erect- 
ed to the memory of Mrs. Strat- 
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ford Canning, is partly the work- 
manship of Canova, and is very 
striking. During fine weather, the 
view from the elevated terrace on 
which the cathedral stands, is said 
to be magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion—the beauty of the lake, the 
picturesque scenery along the bays 
and promontories of its shores, 
and the rich, varied, and sublime 
features of the Alps, present an 
unequalled prospect. One of the 
principal sights at Lausaune, is the 
place where Gibbon wrote the 
concluding part of his “ Decline 
and Fall.” Our enthusiasm for 
his genius did not lead us to visit 
the out-house he occupied, and 
which we understood to be a dirty 
work-shop—itself an image of de- 
cline and fall. Gibbon's memory 
is not much venerated by the inha- 
bitants. His selfishness, repulsive 
manners, and disgusting habits, 
have, in a great measure, dispelled 
the charm which his learning and 
genius are calculated to inspire. 
The houses here are neither large 
nor well built. In some of the 
book shops we saw for sale a 
number of American publications. 
There are many literary, scienti- 
fick, and religious institutions here. 
The first tract society in Switzer- 
land was, I am informed, establish- 
ed in this town by a lady. 

We returned from our wander- 
ings just at the dinner hour, and 
sat down with a large company of 
ladies and gentlemen to a sump- 
tuous repast, served up in the 
French style. The windows of 
the dining room open on the lake, 
and afford a very extensive pros- 
pect. While at the table, I had 
the pleasure of witnessing the most 
brilliant rainbow I ever beheld— 
both the inner and the outer bow 
were perfectly complete, and equal- 
ly luminous in all their extent, and 
remained so for an unusual length 
of time—The colours in one bow 
were, of course, in an inverse order 
to those in the other. So remark- 
able was this metcor in beauty, 
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that not only all the company at 
table suspended for awhile the 
important process of eating, but 
the bustling and industrious pas- 
sengers along the streets stopped 
for some moments to gaze upon it. 

Having engaged a convenient 
and light carriage to carry us 
through the interior of Switzer- 
land, we retired early to our cham- 
bers, that we might be prepared to 
continue our journey early to-mor- 
row. I regret to be obliged to 
travel on the Sabbath, but circum- 
stances seem to render this una- 
voidable. 

Sunday, August 24th.—Some 
time before sundown this evening, 
we reached Friburgh, the princi- 
pal town in the Canton of the same 
name. The road passes over a 
rough country, and through seve- 
ral mean villages, neither of which 
exhibited any objects peculiarly 
interesting. We saw a number of 
persons affected with those extra- 
ordinary lumps or swellings about 
the glands of the throat, ®called 
goitres—they were on children as 
well as on grown people. The 
population, however, is said to be 
generally healthy. Many physi- 
cians have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the cause which produces 
these singular excrescences. Some 
attribute them, as I have before 
mentioned, to the water derived 
from melted snow—they prevail, 
however, in parts of the country 
where no such water abounds. 
Saussure supposes that the heat of 
the climate in the valleys, and the 
stagnation of the air in low situa- 
tions, produce this disease—but 
the inhabitants of elevated places 
are also troubled withthem. Coxe, 
in his account of Switzerland, 
thinks that this malady is occa- 
sioned by the calcareous matter, in 
the water which they drink. It 
gives some plausibility to this opi- 
nion, that the people in the west- 
ern parts of Pennsylvania, where 
lime-stone water is so common, 
are also disfigured with these hor- 
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rid tumours.* Those individuals 
who are afflicted with large goi- 
tres, commonly become idiotick, 
owing, perhaps, to the extreme 
languor and indolence which they 
produce. 

Friburg presents quite an inte- 
resting appearance, at a short dis- 
tance from it. Part of the city is 
built on the top of a precipice 
formed of sand-stone, and a part 
on the banks of the river Sartine, 
which winds below. 

Our postilion drove to the Fal- 
con, which is said to be the best 
hotel; but it was crowded with mi- 
litary officers, and we were obliged 
to put up at the Merchant’s Inn, 
which was undergoing repairs. 
We followed our luggage up a 
high clumsy stair-case into a third 
story room, which was to be our 
parlour, dining room, and cham- 
ber. 

We had an opportunity of see- 
ing the Friburgers to advantage, in 
their Sunday dress—the streets 
were crowded, almost all the inha- 
bitants passing by our door, from 
some Catholick exhibition they had 
been to witness in the country. 
Such a motley group of colours, 
and sizes, and characters, I never 
before saw. The Swiss females 
are famous for their love of gaudy 
hues, and here we had them in per- 
fection— — 


“ Starr'd, striped and spotted, yellow, red 
and blue.” 


Monks, and other ecclesiasticks, 
mingled in the chattering throng 
of idlers and beggars. This town 
is exactly on the limits of the 
French and German idioms; so 
that one-half of the inhabitants 
can scarcely understand the other. 
Not being disposed toramble about, 


* Among the early settlers of Pittsburg 
and Reading, two places almost at oppo- 
site Boundaries of the lime-stone region of 
water, the goitre was very frequent; but 
since these towns, particularly the last, 
have become more populous, new cases 
but rarely occur. 
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we retired early to bed, but not to 
sleep— 


He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles. 


It was our mishap to be annoyed 
almost all night with fleas, and 
those nameless horrid insects which 
torment the pillow of the traveller, 
in all parts of the world. 

Monday, August 25th.—There 
are but a few objects in Friburg 
for the traveller to examine. The 
old linden or lime tree, nearly in the 
centre of the town, is interesting. 
It is about twenty feet in circum- 
ference, and was planted here in 
1476, on the day when Charles the 
Bold was defeated at Morat. The 
bearer of the news then brought 
from that place the twig in his 
hand, which has grown to this 
great tree. This venerable relick 
of other times has been much shat- 
tered by storms, and exhibits many 
marks of old age. Great care is 
taken of its; its wounds are skil- 
fully dressed and bandaged, and its 
lower branches are supported by 
props, so that it may yet outlive 
many future generations of man. 
There are seats placed round the 
trunk; and under its shade, in form- 
er times, the judges used to hold 
their sittings every Saturday, for 
the purpose of settling the differ- 
ences that occurred between the 
peasants, in the market place close 
by. We noticed a large number 
of fountains, most of them very 
homely in their structure—A con- 
stant stream of clear water runs 
from them—the reservoirs which 
supply them being, I suppose, 
placed on the high grounds in the 
vicinity. On one of these elevated 
points is the Jesuit’s College, a 
large and commanding edifice, or- 
ganized, as we understood, to coun- 
teract the liberal and enlightened 
views, taught in the Lancasterian 
seminary of the benevolent Abbé 
Girard. The most curious object 
here is the cathedral of St. Nicho- 
las. It is said to be a fair speci- 
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men of the Gothick architecture of 
the thirteenth century. The tower 
is the highest in Switzerland, rising 
to an elevation of 363 feet, and 
contains the finest chime of bells 
in the country. Over the princi- 
pal entrance to the church, there is 
a wonderful carving in stone, re- 
presenting the day of judgment— 
the saints in heaven are delineated 
on one side, and the lost spirits on 
the other. It is ridiculous and ex- 
travagant in the extreme. The 
left hand group exhibits the Old 
boy and one of his imps, carrying a 
basket full of sinners on a pole 
over their shoulders, to pitch them 
into a great caldron, which is 
boiling over a flaming furnace, with 
divers human heads and arms float- 
ing on its surface. Alas! thought 
I, is this the awful pantomime of 
the nether world, which the genius 
of Romanism has devised, to repre- 
sent the punishment inflicted on 
the enemies of the church. No 
wonder that infidelity and licen- 
tiousness so much abound, both 
within and without the pale of St. 
Peter. History and existing facts 
abundantly show, that splendid rites 
and odious vices may dwell toge- 
ther, under the same consecrated 
roofs. 

After breakfast, we set off in our 
carriage for Berne, supposed by 
many to be one of the handsomest 
towns in Europe. Nothing occur- 
red on the road of sufficient inte- 
rest to detail, except perhaps the 
number of trees, and the neatness 
of the farm houses, covered with a 
trim thick kind of thatch. We 
entered the city by a gate, on the 
posts of which were mounted two 
great stone bears. The figures of 
those animals are emblazoned on 
the arms and coins of the Canton 
of Berne. The city is said to have 
derived its name from the number 
of bears which annoyed its early 
settlers. The hotel called the Fal- 
con, at which we stopped, was 
crowded with guests, but we found 
every thing clean and comfortable. 


After an excellent dinner, we com- 
menced our customary explora- 
tions. 

The city is on the banks of the 
Aar, and is surrounded by high 
grounds richly cultivated. Streams 
or branches of the river pass along 
the middle of many of the streets. 
Fountains of water are numerous, 
and many of them are surmounted 
by little old-fashioned statues of 
some hero or saint. Among others, 
we noticed the figure of Arnold 
Van Winkelried, the warrior of 
Sempach, and that of Moses, which 
adorns the fountain in the square 
of the cathedral. The houses in 
many streets are built on low 
arches, forming long arcades, some- 
thing like those of the Palais Royal 
in Paris, under which the shops 
are arranged. We walked to the 
western extremity of the city, to 
see a tower said to contain a clock 
of very curious mechanism. The 
striking of the hours, our guide 
book informs us, is announced by 
a procession of small figures, and 
the crowing of acock; after which, 
a man in armour makes his appear- 
ance, and strikes the hours with a 
club. We were in good season for 
the exhibition, but saw nothing but 
a huge ugly dial plate—Disappoint- 
ments like this have not unfre- 
quently occurred to us. The for- 
tifications of the city are kept in 
tolerable order. In one of the 
trenches we saw, among other ferz 
nature, several bears, which are 
supported by an annual publick 
tax, because they are on the armo- 
rial bearings of the town. Not far 
from this place, a number of gen- 
tlemen were collected, shooting at 
a target, an amusement very popu- 
lar here. There is an avenue of 
fine trees leading to this place—in- 
deed all the principal roads in the 
environs are handsomely planted 
with trees, to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The Bernese have many inte- 
resting institutions devoted to 
science, literature, and piety. A 
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museum annexed to the publick li- 
brary, contains a number of curio- 
sities brought from the South Seas 
by Weber, the painter, who accom- 
panied Captain Cook round the 
world. Every body knows that 
the great Haller was a native of 
Berne—We purchased a well exe- 
cuted head of this good philoso- 
pher, at one of the print shops, as 
a memento of our visit, together 
with some curiously carved pieces 
of wood. 

The most remarkable edifice in 
Berne is the cathedral. It stands 
on a terrace, elevated more than 
one hundred feet above the river 
Aar, and which is adorned with 
fine trees. On the low wall built 
along the edge of the precipice, 
there is an inscription in German, 
recording the wonderful escape of 
a man, whose horse being irritated 
by a parcel of rude boys, sprang 
over the wall. The horse was 
killed by the fall, but the rider es- 
caped, with merely the fracture of 
afew bones. As we looked down 
the fearful deep from the parapet, 
our blood chilled, ai the thought of 
this marvellous adventure. En- 
tering the church, we saw the wo- 
man who keeps the door feeding, 
with crumbs of bread, a flock of 
little sparrows, whose nests we 
learned were in the old crevices of 
the walls, or on the monuments to 
departed worthies. There is no- 
thing in our eyes very remarkable 
about this .church—it has some 
richly stained glass in the win- 
dows, and the spire is certainly 
commanding. 

Every American traveller must 
be surprised and displeased, at see- 
ing in the streets of Berne a num- 
ber of convicts in chains, who are 
kept constantly employed in some 
menial publick service. So tor- 
turing to the feelings of some of 
the criminals is this system of pu- 
nishment, that a few years since, a 
woman condemned to this publick 
disgrace, while employed in sweep- 
ing the high terrace near the ca- 
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thedral, sprung over the wall, and 
dashed into eternity. 

The traveller through Switzer- 
land, when he arrives at Berne, 
usually makes an excursion for the 
most part on foot, over the moun- 
tainous districts in the neighbour- 
hood, called the Oberland or Bern- 
ese Highlands. The environs of 
Unterseen and Interiacken, and the 
lakes, mountains, and cascades of 
the country of William Tell, al- 
most tempted me to run the chance 
of losing my passage to America, 
in the ship which is to sail on the 
15th of next month. I had re- 
ceived particular instructions from 
my friends in London, not to omit 
this interesting tour; but as fifteen 
days are necessary to perform it, I 
felt compelled to renounce the gra- 
tification. 


(To be continued.) 


——_—— 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
MENTAL SCIENCE, 
Introductory Remarks. 


No branch of science is more in- 
teresting, than the philosophy of 
mind. It holds an important place 
in a course of liberal education, and 
has its use in theological investiga- 
tions. Other sciences are not to be 
discredited or displaced by this; 
nor will any one, who properly es- 
timates its real and relative value, 
be disposed to make an offensive 
use of it. By many, the science of 
mind is considered dry, useless, 
and only calculated to perplex, or 
obscure investigation. By others, 
it constitutes all that is worthy to 
be called knowledge. The truth 
lies between the two classes—but 
as a subject furnishing facts of high 
interest, no department of philoso- 
phy can rival its stores. We may 
admire the beauty and wisdom of 
creation, when we contemplate pla- 
nets and systems of worlds in the 
light of astronomy—or we may li- 
mit our view to the globe which 
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we inhabit, and be absorbed with 
delight in examining its geological 
structure—or we may look more 
intensely upon the furniture of the 
earth, and be charmed with the 
treasures of natural science—or in 
moments of intense thought, we 
may linger with glowing pleasure 
in the abstract science of numbers 
and quantity—or we may be equal- 
ly delighted with the examination 
of organized animated bodies: but 
there is a department of knowledge 
of more absorbing interest than all 
these—it is the knowledge of mind. 

To know that which knows; to 
contemplate that which thinks, feels 
and acts; to examine that which 
examines, are higher exercises of 
mind, than all those which termi- 
nate on material things. Man is 
the noblest work of God which we 
have yet seen; and we have no rea- 
son to expect ever te see more than 
one order of created beings higher 
than man. The revelation of God 
informs us that man was made a 


little lower than the angels, and 
- no intimation of an interme- 


iate order. But all the amazing 
interest which we feel in contem- 
plating man as the noblest part of 
this lower creation, arises from the 
nature, capacities, and operations 
of his immortal mind. When the 
body dies, we hide it from our 
sight as an object offensive and dis- 
gusting. There is not one plea- 
sant thought connected with the 
rottenness of its decomposition and 
the filthiness of the tomb, except it 
be, the assurance which God has 
given of the body’s resurrection. 
All else is disgusting in the ex- 
treme. But when we contemplate 
mind, its very deformities are in- 
teresting. Whatever contributes 
to the formation of character, in its 
present relations so important, and 
in its future results imperishable, 
may well engage our eager atten- 
tion. 

The characteristicks of mind, and 
its influence over matter, furnish 
good reasons for all the importance 
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which we attach to the science. 
‘rhe mind knows, and is conscious 
of its knowledge—it feels, and is 
conscious of pleasure and pain—it 
acts, and is conscious of its actions. 
By these characteristicks, the mind 
seems calculated for indefinite im- 
provement in its capacities, acqui- 
sitions, and usefulness. By its in- 
fluence over matter in the motions 
of the living body, indirectly in all 
the improvements of the arts, and 
in procuring the comforts of life, 
mind is the grand agent of using 
the creation of God, and possesses 
the only capacity for its enjoyment. 
There is, therefore, good reason 
why such an agent should be an in- 
teresting object of thought and self- 
examination. 

But taking the revelation of God 
as our unerring guide, we do not 
wonder at the deep interest con- 
nected with this subject. The 
whole universe is made for the use 
of mind; and no _ inconsiderable 

ortion of its immeasurable extent, 
is intended for the instruction, use, 
and enjoyment of human minds. 
The administration of God’s go- 
vernment over this world, is regu- 
lated for the instruction and bene- 
fit of intelligent agents. The des- 
tiny of ied is immortal, and the 
scheme of gospel salvation tells its 
momentous value, in the estimation 
of its Maker and Redeemer. The 
whole revelation of God, the plan 
of mercy, the mission of Christ, the 
whole system of grace, and the 
mansions of glory in the heavens, 
provided at such vast expense, are 
for the minds of men. 

It should not be forgotten that 
all the sufferings in the prison of 
everlasting despair, of which we are 
warned in the sacred pages, refer 
us to the miseries of immortal 
minds. Bodies reorganized, raised, 
and fitted to be immortal mediums 
of bliss or wo, will be in heaven 
and in hell, but the happiness and 
the misery will be chiefly mental. 
Surely these are sufficient reasons 
why minds should be deeply inter- 
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ested with the contemplations of 
themselves. There are no objects 
below angels, so elevated and su- 
blime. 

From these, and kindred sug- 
gestions, which will readily occur 
to those who carefully examine the 
subject, it might be obvious that 
mental science is important as well 
as interesting. All the high and 
holy communications of revelation 
are made to man, and respect his 
mind. The character of man’s im- 
mortal spirit is there developed, its 

resent obligations are defined, and 
its future prospectsindicated. But 
in all those developments, it seems 
to be taken for granted, that men 
are acquainted with the sperations 
of their own minds, or that they 
may know them, without difficulty, 
by self-examination. 

One estimate of mental science, 
may therefore be made, without 
much labour. The investigation of 
mind must constitute an important 
part of useful knowledge, since to 
mind belong character, responsible- 
ness, and immortal prospects; since 
God communicates with it, and en- 
joins self-knowledge as an indispen- 
sable duty. An intelligent agent, 
te whom God has communicated the 
revelation of his will, whom he 
holds responsible to himself as the 
Almighty Sovereign, and whom he 
has bound to investigate the intel- 
lectual and moral character and re- 
lations of his mind, should regard it 
as a matter of high interest and im- 
portance to comply with this direc- 
tion of his Maker. It is also easy 
to perceive that if a man mistakes 
or wrongly estimates the character 
of his own mind, he will be liable 
to misapply the directions of God’s 
truth, and place a wrong estimate 
upon some doctrines of faith. Cor- 
rect views of the principles and 
operations of the human mind, are 
important to the Christian in the 
estimation of his own character, and 
the application of God’s revealed 
truth to his own relations and duty. 
Vou. IX.—Ch. Adv. 
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cial - 
ly, correctness in mental philese- 


To the minister of Christ, es 


phy must be vastly important. His 
grand official business is with 
ininds, formed and planned in re- 
lations, and under obligations, like 
his own, to God. 

One consideration, which shows 
the importance of this science to 
the ministry, is its influence ia 
mental discipline. Much as an 
extensive kuowledge of literature, 
philosophy and history may be 
valued, and justly valued, correct, 
thorough discjpline of the mind, is 
worth more than all these stores. 
A habit of careful, accurate and 
thorough investigation of subjects, 
a ready and clear discrimination of 
thoughts, and a diligent and judi- 
cious application of a mind thus 
trained, to almost any subject of 
knowledge, will soon master all diffi- 
culties, and compass what is within 
its reach. Perhaps there is no study 
which so intensely fixes the mind’s 
attention, compels it to so careful 
a discrimination of things and re- 
lations, as this. The exact sci- 
ences of numbers and quantity, 
though as accurate and discrimi- 
nating, have not, for reasons which 
will appear in a subsequent part of 
this discussion, as direct and effi- 
cient an influence in disciplining 
the mind for the investigations of 
truth, as the science of mental phi- 
losophy. ‘There is an alliance be- 
tween this and theology readily 
discovered, which is not in the ma- 
thematicks. 

The only correct apprehensions 
of spiritual existence, which we 
can acquire, must be obtained 
from the examination ef our own 
spirits. ‘The better, therefore, the 
minister of Christ is acquainted 
with the nature and operations of 
his own mind, the more correct 
will be his apprehensions of other 
spirits. When he reads, in the 
revelation of God, the description 
of angels, those pure spirits which 
minister before their Maker’s 
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throne, he necessarily carries along 
and applies the apprehensions of 
spiritual existence, derived from 
the contemplation of his own living 
spirit. He knows no other kind of 
spirit. Such a spirit, without a 
material body, or any material or- 
gans, possessing a pure moral char- 
acter, and powers enlarged so as to 
constitute a higher order of being, 
forms his conception of an angel. 
In like manner, the most definite 
and correct apprehensions of God, 
who is a spirit, are obtained. By 
adding the ideas of infinity, self- 
existence and independence, to the 
attributes of pure spirit, we form 
our conceptions of the glorious Je- 
hovah. We do not in this process 
exclude the guidance of inspira- 
tion. Although the light of nature 
furnishes us with the means of 
knowing some of the attributes, as 
well as existence of the Eternal 
Spirit, yet we could not discover 
all his perfections, and gather all 
the associations which complete the 
conception of God, without his own 
guidance. Here it will readily be 
perceived that I refer to no specu- 
lative theory, but to a knowledge 
of the nature and attributes of mind, 
or spiritual existence. 

Another consideration may here 
be suggested, to aid in this prelimi- 
nary estimate of mental science. 
Theologians are not only employed 
in the investigation of truths which 
belong to minds, but as ambassa- 
dors for Christ, their main business 
is with the minds of men. They 
should know how minds are influ- 
enced, and how to estimate human 
character. It is not to be supposed 
that a knowledge of mental philoso- 
phy will give any one common 
sense, which most of all qualifies 
him for acquiring a knowledge of 
human nature, and forming a just 
estimate of human character; but 
it will greatly improve the judg- 
ment of manners, and enable him 
to accommodate his conduct and 
adapt his instruction to the great 
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diversity of mental habits. To 
know correctly and familiarly the 
laws of mental operations, must be 
of great advantage, in the official 
and private intercourse of the 
Christian ministry. 

Menta! philosophy has an influ- 
ence in the interpretation of the 
holy scriptures, and in qualifying 
the mind for the correct interpre- 
tation of God’s word. All men 
are governed in their interpreta- 
tion of many things in the Bible, 
by some principles of mental sci- 
ence which they have adopted. 
This is matter of necessity, inas- 
much as many directions refer 
them to their own consciousness of 
mental phenomena. Many exer- 
cises of Christian graces are so 
described, that men make the ap- 
plication according to their views 
of mental philosophy. Many doc- 
trines of faith are necessarily ex- 
es on the same principles. A 
arge portion of the errors in theo- 
logy have originated in false philo- 
sophy, or have assumed some phi- 
losophical dogma as their defence. 
If therefore we correct the princi- 
ples of mental science, we shall 
correct the errors, or deprive them 
of their support. 

The importance of this branch of 
science is much increased, by the 
intellectual and speculative charac- 
ter of the present age. Never, per- 
haps, did speculative philosophy 
exert more influence over the opi- 
nions and conduct of men, than at 
the present time. This, however, 
may be considered by some as a 
strong objection, to the study and 
use of what is confessedly mis- 
chievous in its influence. But such 
an objection would be arguing 
from the abuse, against the use of 
the science. This is inadmissible. 
It may also be said that the simple, 
plain, grammatical interpretation of 
the. scriptures, is the best antidote 
for theological errors; consequent- 
ly, that all investigations of mental 
science are worse than useless. 
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To this objection it may be replied, 
that the premises may be correct, 
but the consequence does not fol- 
low. Correct philological interpre- 
tation of God’s own word is cer- 
tainly the most safe, and in our 
opinion the only safe method, of 
ascertaining the mind of the Spirit: 
and that which best ascertains the 
mind of the Spirit is the best anti- 
dote for ail error. But unless it 
can be shown that correct philolo- 
gy and accurate investigations of 
mental science contradict each 
other, the consequence is not cer- 
tain. To us it seems very plain, 
that philological and mental sci- 
ence are perfectly harmonious, and 
beth necessary to the full and clear 
exposition of God’s revelation. It 
should however be remembered and 
distinctly admitted, that much of 
what is called mental science is 
mere matter of speculation: and 
speculations not according to facts 
will always mislead, and prove 
more or less injurious. We de- 
precate the practice of interpreta- 
tion by theory, and we also depre- 
cate all methods of studying the 
mind, which are governed by the- 
ory, and not pursued according to 
facts. 

It was not our design in this 
number to enter upon the investi- 
gation of the method to be pursued 
in studying mental science, nor to 
examine its elements; these will 
constitute the subjects of future 
discussion. A few suggestions 
preparatory to the investigation, 
which might have a tendency to 
promote a just valuation of the sci- 
ence, embraced our present object. 
The proper method of studying the 
science will be the subject of our 
next number. In the mean (time, 
let every theologian be careful how 
he adopts theories of speculation. 
He who takes leave of facts can 
never anticipate the termination of 
his course—that it will not be in 
truth, is all that he can certainly 
know. F. 
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MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN BENJAMIN 
WICKES. 


( Continued from p. 20.) 


Captain Wickes continues his 
narrative of the state of his mind, 
during the seventeen years that 
he remained in the melancholy 
darkness already noticed. We 
shall exhibit his statement, mak- 
ing but very little change in his 
language, and none at all in his 
ideas. Recurring to his gloomy 
and distressing situation he says— 
«Thus | went on during our revo- 
lutionary war. Whenever I was 
at home I hastened to get away, 
expecting that what I feared, about 
my dying in the midst of my 
friends, would take place. When 
I got away, I was more at ease; 
but never, for one waking hour, 
was I free from distress, in a great- 
er or less degree. At the end of 
the war I was a prisoner on parol; 
and had lost my all of this world’s 
goods, being left without a dollar 
for myself or my family. I how- 
ever soon got employed, and was 
successful in business for several 
years. About the year 1790 I staid 
at home, to pant to the building 
of a new ship; and while she was 
building, [ used to go constantly to 
publick worship, for [ loved to hear 
the gospel preached in truth, though 
1 had no interest in it, for it al- 
ways condemned me; and I often 
came away with fears that the street 
might open and swallow me up. 

“ Here it should be observed, that 
there was not a creature who knew 
any thing about my soul exercise, 
for nearly twenty years: for lL kept 
myself hidden from the people of 
God; until one day, as | was re- 
turning from a religious service in 
publick, I was overtaken by one 
with whom I had been very inti- 
mate twenty years before. He had 
seen me in the place of worship, 
and when the meeting was over, he 
followed me and spoke to me; al- 
though he seemed to be in doubt 
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whether he was not mistaken in the 
erson he meant to address. But 

knew him well, for I had con- 
stantly watched him for years past, 
both in the house of worship and 
in the street. Now I might be said 
to be found out, for he soon brought 
me to confession, and had compas- 
sion on me. Finding me wounded 
and half dead, he poured into my 
wounds such wine and oil as he 
had. But he could not heal my 
wounds—they were toodeep. From 
this time, however, he took great 
pains to persuade me that there 
was hope for me; and he so far 
succeeded, that I began to desire 
secret prayer.* One day my de- 
sire to pour out my heart to God 
was so strong, that | went up stairs 
and kneeled down, and when | was 
doing so I found myself greatly 
opposed by invisible beings; they 
even hissed close by me, so as to be 
heard. I persisted, however, in 


my attempt, and once tore raised 
my voice in prayer; which till then 


I had not done for nearly the last 
seventeen years. Yet I have rea- 
son to believe that during this pe- 
riod, many ejaculatory prayers had 
reached the throne of grace from 
my heart, when no words were 
spoken; for my heart was often 
crying for mercy. From the time 


* The name of the person here re- 
ferred to is not mentioned in the narra- 
tive. But the sequel leaves no doubt, 
that it was the late venerable and emi- 
nently pious Joseph Eastburn, whose 
biography has appeared in our pages. 
The writer of this memoir thinks it pro- 
bable, that captain Wickes wrote his 
narrative at the request of Mr. Eastburn, 
and by his desire, also, forbore to mention 
his name. ‘This holy man was not only 
made the instrument in the hand of God, 
of the first relief which captain Wickes 
obtained from his long and oppressive 
melancholy, but of his encouragement 
and direction afterwards. When in port 
at Philadelphia, the captain spent as 
much of his time as he could command in 
Mr. Eastburn’s company. He was the 
friend to whom he generally applied, on 
the recurrence of his melancholic fears, 
and with him he constantiy corresponded 
when abroad. 
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now mentioned, I used to pray in 
secret, but not as yetin my family. 

“ Leaving my family in Philadel- 
phia, where they had resided for 
some years past, I now went a voy- 
age to Europe, one to the East In- 
dies, and one to Europe again. As 
I had found by experience that my 
fears about dying, as heretofore 
mentioned, were not realized, b 
used to think when I was returning 
home, that [ was not yet ripe for it 
—something was wanting to fill up 
the measure of mysins. But when 
returning on my last voyage, I 
thought my cup was full,—lI had no 
plea to make, and expected it would 
take place when I got home. In 
this frame of mind I arrived at 
Philadelphia, in September, 1793, 
in the midst of the pestilence, 
which raged in the city at that 
time. - This circumstance rivetted 
my fears; but in place of driving 
me to actual despair, it stirred me 
up to duty. I set up worship in 
my family, and was determined to 
persevere in duty, though I should 
perish therein. 

“Thus I persevered for about two 
months, when I was brought to the 
last extremity. On the 14th of 
November I was so miserable that 
I wished to hide myself from every 
creature; and had it not been for 
the ties of my family, whom I dear- 
ly loved, I should have gone away 
to some place where I was entirely 
unknown. In the evening I at- 
tempted secret prayer, but I could 
not pray—my spirit was in such 
agony that I could only prostrate 
myself, and use groanings that 
could not be uttered. The time 
for family worship drawing nigh, I 
thought I should be obliged to omit 
it; but the friend that found me 
out, as already mentioned, came in 
and performed worship for me. 
After worship, my mind became a 
little composed, and when [ went 
to bed I found myself disposed to 
meditation: and now the subject 
returned that was wrested from 
me so many years back, by the 
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darkness I have spoken of. But it 
was as suddenly taken away again 
—only by a very different subject, 
which was, a general view of the 
gospel, in its great and precious 
promises. Eternal life I perceived 
was in these, and that they all cen- 
tered in Christ. A ray of glory 
presently broke in upon my mind, 
bringing to my view a human form, 
seated at the right hand of glory. 
While contemplating this object, 
many scriptures were brought to 
my mind, which I do not now re- 
collect; but I cried out so loud, in 
blessing God for Christ Jesus, that 
I awaked Mrs. Wickes. I slept 
but little this night, being taken up 
with glorious supernatural objects. 
I had also a view of sin, as in itself 
an abominable thing indeed. The 
next morning, when I got up, I 
seemed to be in a new world,— 
every thing I looked upon appeared 
to be light and glorious. After 
breakfast, I set off to tell my friend 
what had taken place; and when in 
the streets, the houses, the pave- 
ments, every thing I saw appeared 
glorious—but especially man. I 
met one in the streets, whom I had 
never seen before or known since, 
and he appeared to be the most 
glorious being in all creation—his 
form, his limbs, his features, his 
motion, all appeared in my view as 
the master-piece of the works of 
God. My heart was now expand- 
ed with love and wonder, even to 
ecstacy. My soul cleaved to the 
dear people of God, and embraced 
all mankind. A sweet savour of 
these things lasted about ten days, 
when I lost their influence, and 
sunk again into dejection and deep 
distress. I feared that all I had 
experienced was delusion, and that 
God had suffered it, in justice for 
my sins. This filled my soul with 
such a degree of enmity against 
his sovereignty, that I could, if in 
my power, have torn him from his 
throne. Oh how this exercise did 
rend my heart, and drink up my 
spirits!—it would force itself upon 
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me against all opposition, until I 
was near despair. 

“ But the Lord shortly appeared 
again, and gave me composure. 
This was produced by my mind 
being engaged one evening, in me- 
ditating on electing love and grace. 
These things he showed me to be 
real and precious, and my soul ful- 
ly approved them. Now also, I 
had a view of the preciousness of 
the sacred Scriptures. The Bible 
appeared to be a rich jewel indeed. 
All other,things on the earth, were 
in comparison with it as fodder— 
which was the idea then on my 
mind. After this, there appeared 
a glory of such light and purity, as 
I had never seen before; and these 
things so operated 6n wy powers, 
as to fill me with love and wonder, 
and entirely to destroy that enmity 
which had lately raged so power- 
fully. A sweet savour of these 
things lasted for a considerable 
time; and my friend prevailed with 
me to take a leading part in reli- 
gious societies. A communion sea- 
son approaching, the minister of 
the congregation with which I was 
connected,* together with my friend 
who was ever watching over me, 
strongly persuaded me to join the 
church in that ordinance. But my 
heart trembled at the thought, and 
I held off as long as I could; yet 
when the time came, | consented, 
and joined the church on that occa- 
sion. My soul, at this time, longed 
to be fully owned and sealed to be 
Christ’s for ever; but I was disap- 
pointed. 1 came home with fearful 
apprehensions that I had sealed my 
own damnation, by unworthily par- 
taking; and I fell into a grievous 
state of darkness and eR sr of 
heart. Truly, my heart got su hard, 
that no description on record could 
reachit. Adamantand nether mill- 
stone, seemed far more susceptible 
ofimpression; and sometimes when 


* This was the Third Presbyterian con- 
gregation of Philadelphia; and its pastor 
at that time, was, it is believed, the Rev. 
Dr. John Smith. 
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I was in the deepest anguish, it 
would, as it were, laugh in my face, 
and mock my groanings. 

“ In thisstate [remained for many 
days, until one morning about day- 
light, when [ was awaked by the 
crying of one of my children. I 
got up to its relief, and when I re- 
turned to my bed, these words 
came as if audibly spoken, ‘I am 
the way’—Christ was brought into 
view as the eternal God, the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the 
end. In him all! the promises were 
seen to be yea and amen, to the 
glory of God the Father. At the 
same time, many Scriptures were 
opened up to my mind; and with 
such an effect on my powers, that I 
seemed ready to burst, so that I 
cried out, stop thy hand, O Lord, I 
am but an earthen vessel. My hope 
was now strong, that my troubles 
were chiefly over; but alas! the 
sequel will show that they were but 
beginning”—We shall not farther 
transcribe this narrative in detail. 
The sequel, which he says would 
show that his troubles were but be- 
ginning, shows indeed a long series 
of spiritual conflicts; but they were, 
in fact, of the very same character 
with those recited above, only va- 
ried by circumstances, and with 
more alternations of deep depres- 
sion and abounding consolation— 
the latter of much shorter duration 
than the former. Some letters 
which we shall insert, will suffi- 
ciently indicate what was the ge- 
neral state of his mind, for several 
years in succession. 

Immediately after what is stated 
in the latter part of the narrative as 
quoted above, he went to the state 
of Georgia, to view a large tract of 
land, for the purchase of which, a 
merchant in Philadelphia was in 
treaty, and by whom he was em- 
ployed for this purpose. While at 
Savannah, his distress became so ex- 
treme, that it sensibly impaired his 
health, and led him to expect to die 
despairing and blaspheming God ; 
so that he wefit on board the vessel 
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in which his voyage was made, and 
put himself under the care of the 
captain, who happily had been an 
apprentice to himself. But he be- 
came composed on his way to the 
vessel, and on the night on which 
he expected his final destiny to be 
fixed, he obtained relief by what he 
describes as a most extraordinary 
kind of vision: It was in part expla- 
natory, and on the whole the perfect 
contrast, of one which he had had the 
night before, and which had driven 
him so near to desperation. The 
conclusion of his extended and par- 
ticular account of this occurrence, 
is as follows. “I went early to my 
chamber, where there was a fire; 
and here I sat down on the carpet, 
reading and meditating on the first 
chapter of John’s gospel,* in con- 
nexion with the third. Suddenly 
there appeared before me, as it 
were, a wilderness, with a human 
figure appearing init. ‘This I took 
to be John the Baptist, by his rai- 
ment of camel’s hair. After some 
time, I had a view of all the differ- 
ent things 1 had lately seen, ac- 
companied with a voice, saying— 
‘all these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worshi 

me.” To which [ quickly replied, 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.’ 
Now, although this reply seemed to 
be mine, yet [ thought they were 
not my words, but that Christ had 
spoken them in the wilderness for 
me; which thought was very en- 
couraging at the time. As I would 
not buy these things, they were 
again and again offered me as a 
gift; and still urged, until I got 
vexed, and said it was in vain to 
urge them any more, for I would 
have none of them. Here a ques- 
tion was asked—‘ what then will 
you have?’ To which I replied ‘I 
will have the portion of the poor, 


* He was now at his lodgings on shore, 
and was complying with a direction he 
had received in his vision, to consult the 
first chapter of John, for an explanation 
of what he had scen. 
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despised followers of Jesus, for time 
and eternity.’ Then it was asked 
—‘Is this your choice?’ I answer- 
ed ‘yes, my deliberate chuice.” At 
this the scene all vanished—and 
from that time, when I made this 
record, to the present that I am 
transcribing it in this book, which 
is a space of fourteen or fifteen 
years, I have not had any of the 
like exercises. For two or three 
years, [ had various and sore con- 
flicts with a body of sin, and the 
powers of darkness, which I made 
no record of. What I shall further 
mention, will be chiefly copies of 
letters wrote for a dear friend, | 
being at sea, when the exercises de- 
scribed, took place.” 

Before we insert the letters 
to which Captain Wickes refers, 
as containing an account of his 
religious state, subsequently to the 
termination of his regular nar- 
rative, we think proper to give 
our views of some things already 
stated, and of every thing of a simi- 
lar kind that may afterwards oc- 
cur. In drawing up such a me- 
moir as the present, we hold it to 
be incumbent on the writer to make 
known, if he can, how the subject 
of it did, in fact, feel, think and 
reason—The writer may make his 
own reflections afterwards. We 
have accordingly pursued _ this 
course. We have given captain 
Wickes’ own narrative of his exer- 
cises, apprehensions and feelings; 
and have been glad that we have 
been enabled to do it from his own 
showing. But we must row re- 
mark, that we have no belief what- 
ever in the reality of supernatural 
appearances of any kind. We be- 
lteve that they ceased with the age 
of miracles; and that to admit their 
existence since, is to open the door— 
and has sometimes actually opened 
it widely—to the wildest reveries, 
and the most deplorable extrava- 
gances. Leta man believe that he 
has direct and supernatural intima- 
tions from invisible beings, good or 
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bad, and he is in imminent danger 
of folly and fanaticism, in the ex- 
treme. That in the evil angels we 
have enemies and tempters of the 
most insidious kind, and in the 
good angels, friends, guardians and 
protectors, we have not the shadow 
of a doubt—The written word of 
God assures vs of this truth. But 
we know not in What manner their 
agency is employed; nor have we 
any reason to belisve that our ex- 
ternal senses ever perceive them or 
their communications: and what- 
ever may be their suggestions to 
our minds, those suggestions are, in 
all cases, to be tried by what we are 
taught in the holy scriptures, which 
we are to follow and obey, as the 
only safe and infallible guide. 
Neither are we to expect any new 
revelation, or miraculous interposi- 
tion, from God himself. The ca- 
non of revelation is complete, and 
a fearful denunciation is on record, 
on those who shall pretend to add 
to it, as well as on those who shall 
attempt to take from it. We per- 
ceive from the late British periodi- 
cals, that both in England and Scot- 
land, and among protestants too, 
miraculous occurrences—wonderful 
cures, and even the gift of tungues— 
have their subjects and their advo- 
cates. The Christian Observer has 
come forward, in the most decided 
manner, against all these preten- 
sions, and we greatly rejoice to see 
it. The pious and intelligent con- 
ductors of that excellent work main- 
tain, (and our opinion entirely co- 
incides with theirs) that all these 
strange appearances may be ac- 
counted for, from the known and na- 
tural operation of secon«d causes—of 
the body on the mind, and the mind 
on the bod y—without any interposi- 
tion of a supernatural kind. In per- 
sons of a very nervous temperament, | 
or those who are only temporarily 
under strong nervous excitement, 
the most extraordinary phenomena 
do often and notoriously take place. 
In the case of captain Wickes, his 
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own narrative shows, and all who 
were acquainted with him knew 
from their own observation, that he 
was subject toa most afflictive me- 
lancholy. The only wonder is, not 
that his imagination should occa- 
sionally master his reason, but that 
its triumph over reason was, in the 
merciful order of God’s providence, 
never permitted “to be complete 
and permanent. He was habitually 
a man ofa sound and discriminating 
mind, not only in common affairs, 
but in religion also. Of his piety, 
and very eminent piety, no body 
but himself entertained a doubt. 
That he was deceived by his ex- 
cited imagination, in the things to 
which we have referred—as Tae 
Bunyan, and even Martia Luther, 
had been before him—may be be- 
lieved, without detracting from the 
excellence of his general character. 
It is remarkable that he common- 
ly reasoned rightly, even from mis- 
taken facts, and always went tu 
his Bible for instruction. 

We once knew a woman, whose 
acknowledged eminent piety had its 
origin, according to her own account, 
in hearing what she believed was a 
supernatural voice, calling her re- 
peatedly by her proper name. This 
she construed into an indication 
that she had but a short time to 
live, and ought therefore, without 
delay, to prepare for death; and 
this was followed by the usual ex- 
ercises which precede and termi- 
nate in a sound conversion. Now, 
admit the hearing of the voice to be 
imaginary, as we have no doubt 
that it was, still it was true that it 
was her duty immediately to pre- 
pare for death. It was the belief 
of this truth, and the performance 
of the consequent duty, which 
under the divine blessing, termi- 
nated so favourably; and the same 
causes would have produced the 
same effects, and in thousands of 
instances do really produce them, 
without any miraculous voice. Be- 
side, in th® case before us, the 
woman concerned, to our certain 


knowledge, lived a number of years 
after she heard the voice: so that 
the miracle, if we suppose it to be 
one and her construction of it 
right, must be considered as having 
announced a falsehood ; and if her 
interpretation was not the right one, 
then the miracle was utterly use- 
less. In absurdities like this, ima- 
ginary miracles often terminate; 
and a handle is furnished to infi- 
dels, which they are ever ready to 
employ, to the injury of all religion, 
and the discrediting of all revela- 
tion, 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


PRACTICAL METHODISM. 


( Continued from p. 25.) 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

The present paper, I shall devote 
to a few strictures on that charac- 
teristick of our Methodist brethren, 
which, for want of a better word, I 
shall term their eaclusiveness. 

Much of the real glory of the 
present age, is derived from the be- 
nevolent plans and societies to 
which it has given origin. Adopt- 
ing the maxim that “union is pow- 
er,” evangelical denominations of 
Christians have formed themselves 
into societies, whose great objects 
are, to promote the glory of God, 
and extend evangelical religion. 
These societies are formed on prin- 
ciples strictly Christian, and truly 
liberal. ‘The effect produced by 
them, is already seen and felt 
throughout the world. And, per- 
haps, in no instance are their bene- 
ficial effects so obvious, as in the 
love and harmony which they have 
created between brethren, who, be- 
fore, were separated in heart and 
feeling. As it respects these so- 
cieties, [ will state some facts re- 
specting the conduct of the Metho- 
dists in regard to them, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating their exclusive 
spirit. 

And first, as it regards the Bratz 
Society. ‘This must be considered 
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the most noble and Catholick insti- 
tution in our land. Publishing the 
Bible, as it does, without note or 
comment, and without the Apo- 
crypha, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it should engage in its support, 
every Protestant denomination. 
Concentrated action, is powerful 
action; and the same powers, when 
applied in the same direction, pro- 
duce results which they never could 
do, if divided. It would seem that 
this simple principle should annihi- 
late all opposition to the Bible So- 
ciety, and induce the most bigoted 
zealots to unite in its support. But 
neither this, nor any other prin- 
ciple, has ever produced this effect 
fully upon the Methodists; for 
until the present day, as a denomi- 
nation, they are open in their oppo- 
sition to it. It is true that some of 
that communion are in the Board 
of Managers, and are elected year 
after year, to a seat among its di- 
rectors; but their election is more 


the result of the policy of the So- 
ciety to retain a national charac- 
ter, than on account of any general 
co-operation received. 

We have now our Methodist Bi- 


ble Society. Having found an op- 
portunity to quarrel with the Young 
Men’s Bible Society of New York, 
they soon transferred the contro- 
versy from that branch, to the pa- 
rent institution. The tocsin was 
sounded through the Advocate, 
ycleped Christian, and _ echoed 
through the country by the “ circuit 
riders; and as sure as you live, 
at the next conference, the Metho- 
dist Bible Society came to life. 
Since that time, they have been 
rallying their 450,000 members to 
its support, and that too, with a 
great degree of success. For so 
completely marshalled and servile 
are their members, generally, that 
the bishops, riders, and editors have 
but to say to one go, and he goes; 
to another come, and he comes; and 
to another do this, and he doeth it. 
His holiness at Rome, could not 
desire more implicit obedience 
Vou. 1X.—Ch. Adv. 
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from his Catholick subjects, than 
that which is generally rendered 
by the members of the Methodist 
church, to their bishops and riders. 
The American Sunday School 
Union, is next deserving of notice. 
This noble institution is, perhaps, 
second to none in existence. With 
the operation of Sunday Schools, 
commenced a new era in the histo- 
ry of our species. When the Na- 
tional Society was formed, a few 
years since, the utmost care was 
taken to free its constitution from 
every thing calculated to excite the 
prejudice of any denomination. In 
my opinion, this object was admi- 
rably effected. But yet the exclu- 
sive spirit of Methodism, would not 
admit of co-operation, even here. 
Like the Bible Society, the Sunday 
School Union retains, in its Board 
of Managers, and in its Publishing 
Committee, a due representation 
from the Methodist Society, but it 
is for precisely the same object— 
to retain its national character. 
Whilst a few Methodists are its 
warm friends, the great body of 
them are its warm foes. Let facts 
testify to the truth of this remark. 
At the lust anniversary of the 
Sunday Schoo! Union, a resolution 
vas passed, to supply the valley of 
the Mississippi, as far as practica- 
ble, with Sunday Schools, within a 
limited period. Reason and piety 
would dictate, that the announce- 
ment of that resolution, would cre- 
ate no feeling but joy and exulta- 
tion in every Christian heart. But 
how different was its effect upon 
our Methodist friends! Their innu- 
endoes; questioning of motives and 
ubjects—their sly and cunning re- 
marks, more detrimental te the 
cause than open hostility, are tov 
generally known, and of too recent 
a date, to need specification. From 
the east to the west the alarm has 
been given, and opposition excited 
against carrying that resolution into 
effect. 
Those acquainted with the con- 
duct of “circuit riders” as it re- 
L 
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gards Sunday Schools, need no evi- 
dence to substantiate the remark 
we have made. Almost to a man, 
they are opposed to Union Sunday 
Schools. And if ever they sanc- 
tion them, it is in deference to the 
superior influence of some other de- 
nomination. At least this is my 
experience. A few months since, 
between thirty and forty dollars 
were collected, in a village not far 
from my residence, to purchase a 
library. Every denomination con- 
tributed. The moment it came to 
the ears of the “ rider,’’ he hasten- 
ed to the spot; made an effort to 
send it to the Methodist Society at 
New York; and when he could not 
effect it, he used every effort to se- 
parate the school. Throughout the 
country, where they cannot have 
schools completely under their in- 
fluence, and libraries from the 
“ book concern,” they are generally 
opposed to them altogether. ‘Aut 
totum, aut nihil,”’ is their motto. 
Next in order, comes the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. ‘This noble in- 
stitution, like the others mentioned, 
was formed for the purpose of com- 
bining the efforts of the different 
denominations, for the more exten- 
sive and wider diffusion of religious 
Tracts. I believe the Methodists 
never pretended to countenance 
this Society. The lovely and de- 
voted Summerfield, who was cut off 
in the midst of his days, and in the 
zenith of his usefulness, was amon 
its original founders. But he abel 


alone; and when he fell, there was 


no one to take his place. As far as 
my knowledge extends, there is not 
a single auxiliary to that Society, 
to be found among the “ regulars,” 
or Episcopal Methodists. If there 
is, it has escaped my notice. 

With this Society, | have been 
acquainted from its origin; and 
know many facts illustrative of the 
feelings of Methodists towards it. 
During the contested election be- 
tween the late and present Chief 
Magistrate of The United States, an 
agent of this Society visited a town 


FER. 


where resided a “rider,” and where 
there was a pretty strong Metho- 
dist influence. In the absence of 
the “son of thunder,”? he had an 
opportunity of explaining his object 
to the people. He convinced their 
understanding, and enlisted their 
feelings. The next morning the 
rider returned. Hearing what was 
effected, and observing the feeling 
excited, he set his wits to work to 
counteract every thing that was 
done. And what, think you, was 
the plan adopted? He reported 
that the agent, under the mask of 
religion, was circulating pamphlets 
in favour of the election of Presi- 
dent Adams! When rebuked by 
the agent for such an infamous slan- 
der, he challenged him to a publick 
controversy to prove it!! This is 
no second-hand story. I heard it 
from the lips of the agent himself. 
His character and standing as a mi- 
nister of the gospel, place the fact 
beyond controversy. 

Permit me to state another fact, 
on the authority of the same indivi- 
dual. During his agency, he visit- 
ed a part of the country where free 
masonry was greatly unpopular, on 
account of recent developments in 
the case of Morgan. To prevent 
his success, a Methodist reported 
that he was circulating pamphlets 
in favour of Masonry. The report 
produced a powerful opposition to 
him; and every thing he could do 
or say, could not convince many to 
the contrary. 

In stating these facts, I am very 
far from asserting that all the Me- 
thodist preachers of our country 
would stoop to such foul means, to 
accomplish any end, however desir- 
able. Far from it. Among them I 
have known as honourable and high 
minded men, as are to be found in 
the ministry. But very many of 
those who supply the wastes of our 
country, will use almost any means 
to give Methodism, and Methodist 
institutions, the ascendancy, and to 
check the progress of those Socie- 
ties, which come, even remotely, in 
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collision with the interests of the 
“ book concern.” 

I might state many other facts 
in regard to the Temperance, Sab- 
bath and other Societies, to illus- 
trate their exclusive spirit. To 
excuse their co-operations in the 
cause of temperance, they will tell 
you that every Methodist church is 
a Temperance Society!! For the 
same purpose, eal will tell you 
that every Methodist church is a 
Sabbath Society!! And although 
inany of those in the high places of 
power, are more friendly to these 
two institutions than to the others 
named, yet it is almost impossible 
to enlist them, as societies, through 
the country, in their support. And 
it is no rare occurrence to hear 
their preachers, travelling and 
local, delivering philippics, loud 
and long against them. During 
the last winter, a petition was sent 
to Congress from the town of my 
residence, in favour of Sabbath 
mails; and I am credibly. informed 
—and | mention it with pleasure— 
that it was subscribed by the most 
reputable members of the Method- 
ist church. 

Here I desire to make a few re- 
marks. ‘These last statements are 
not made for the purpose of censure 
or reproach. ‘The Methodists have 
a perfect right to pursue their own 
plans, in their own way. They 
have the right to abstain from any 
connexien with all other branches 
of the Christian church. They 
have the perfect right te assume 
caste, and to proclaim the touch of 
all others, ceremonial defilement. 
But they have no right, whilst en- 
tertaining and exercising their ex- 
clusive spirit, to proclaim them- 
selves, as they do, the most liberal 
and catholick of all sects of Chris- 
tians. The Baptists avow and de- 
fend their notions on close commu- 
nion. In this they are honest. 
The Episcopalians avow and de- 
fend their peculiar and untenable 
notions, on prelacy and church 
order. In this they are honest. 
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But the Methodists, more exclusive 
and hostile to every other denomi- 
nation than either of these, and af- 
fording very much less co-opera- 
tion in the general plans of benevo- 
lence, are lauded as the truly 
catholick, truly liberal sect; whilst 
the others are continually accused 
of bigotry and sectarianism. Is 
this right,—is this honest? When 
the bandage which the Methodist 
circuit riders have tied on the eyes 
of the community is taken away, it 
will then, in my opinion, be per- 
fectly obvious that, with the excep- 
tion of the Catholicks, there is 
not in Christendom so exclusive 
a denomination as the Method- 
ists. 

Again: [I would not be under- 
stood as saying that the Methodists 
were opposed to Bible, Sunday 
School, Tract, ‘Temperance, and 
Sabbath Societies, in themselves 
considered. ‘This would not be 
true. ‘They demonstrate _ their 
friendship to these societies, by en- 
couraging them among themselves. 
But the great reason of their oppo- 
sition to them is, they dislike to be 
co-workers with others. And sooner 
than do this, I fear they would see 
them annihilated. Perhaps my lan- 
guage may be too strong, perhaps I 
way be mistaken; but if I am, I 
never was so before, in the face of 
so much evidence. But I have no 
hesitation in declaring, in view of 
what I have seen during the last 
twelve years, that the Methodists, 
as a body, would svoner see the so- 
cieties named, sink to the bottom, 
like a foundered ship in a storm, 
than triumph over opposition, under 
the auspices of other, and espe- 
cially Calvinistick denominations. 
This is the result of the exclusive 
spirit, which they drink in with the 
first milk which they receive from 
the breast of Methodism; ahd which 
afterwards grows with their growth, 
and strengthens with their strength, 

Again: the exclusiveness on 
which we have remarked, we would 
not be understood to attribute, as 
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a necessary consequence, to Me- 
thodism. There are hundreds, pro- 
bably thousands, attached to that 
communion, who, if left to them- 
selves, would scarcely make a dif- 
ference between the truly pious of 
any denomination; and who would 
contribute their support to every 
moral and religious institution. 
But here is the rub.—They are 
not left to themselves. ‘The moment 
they are admitted to full mem- 
bership, they must be all Metho- 
dist. ‘They must join the crusade 
against all other sects, opinions 
and institutions; or otherwise be 
considered as halting between 
two opinions, and be always looked 
upon with ajealouseye. ‘The lead- 
ers in this work are the circuit 
riders, and under them the class 
leaders. All preachers are agents 
for every thing attached to the 
“book concern’—for papers, ma- 
gazines,—Tract, Sunday School, 
Missionary, Bible, and other Socie- 
ties. Of course, they receive a 
compensation proportional to their 
success. ‘To be successful they 
must infuse into their followers a 
spirit as exclusive as_ possible. 
They must array them against the 
general objects of benevolence, and 
create in them an affection only 
for Methodist institutions. ‘To ac- 
complish this object, they leave no 
stone unturned. And it is this un- 
ceasing exertion of the “ circuit 
riders” that has given such an ex- 
clusive cast to the feelings and 
sentiments of thousands among 
them, who, otherwise, would look 
upon other denominations without 
suspicion or alarm; and who would 
see in every Christian a co-worker 
and a brother. If the “book con- 
cern”? would only take away the 
strong influence of “ compensa- 
tion,” it is more than probable that 
the riders themselves would be less 
exclusive, and more catholick, than 
they now are. 

In connexion with this subject, I 
have but one remark more to make. 
Would that there existed no occa- 
sion for it. Influenced by party 


and exclusive feelings, very many 
of the Methodists descend to means, 
“ad captandum vulgus,” which 
even the plea of ignorance cannot 
palliate. To bring into disrepute 
the societies named in this article, 
it is weli known that infidels and 
wicked men have raised against 
them the cry of “ church and state.” 
These are sybilline words, which, 
in our day, have an ominous appli- 
cation to every thing moral and 
religious. ‘They are the device of 
wicked men, to prejudice and in- 
fluence the ignorant. It is the fact, 
that very many of the Methodists, 
instead of confuting this slander, 
use every exertion to extend it. 
And why? With the expectation 
of building up their society and its 
institutions, upon the ruins of those 
whose destruction is its great ob- 
ject. Let me not be told that 
this is untrue. I have heard the 
“riders”? with mine own ears, make 
assertions by no means equivocal 
on the subject. I have heard them 
warn the community against the 
“church and state denominations, 
and societies.” Nor let it be said 
that all these were ignorant, good- 
meaning men, who knew no better. 
The fact, is otherwise. Men who do 
know better, and would not like to 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance, are partakers of these sins. 
Perhaps the ghost of the article 
“ Murder Will Out,”? and that of 
others, no less injurious to the char- 
acter of their brethren, and the vera- 
city of Methodism, which have been 
circulated through the community, 
by publications from the “book 
concern,” may testify to the truth 
of these remarks, by a momentary 
appearance to my readers. 

I will conclude this paper by 
stating, that if our Methodist 
friends were willing to pass only 
for what they are, if they used 
only honest means to accomplish 
their designs, if they were candid 
in the avowal of their feelings, my 
remarks would never have appeared 
on the pages of your highly useful 
Miscellany. 
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We cannot say that on the whole 
we regret our inability to lay be- 
fore our readers, at this time, an 
original review, which we have in 
hand, but which we have found it 
impracticable to conplete for the 
present month—because we think 
they will be better pleased, and 
perhaps more edified, by the fol- 
lowing, extracted from the Eclectic 
Review, of August last, than by that 
with which we expected to fill the 
pages which it occupies. ‘The sub- 
ject of the work reviewed, is one of 
deep interest to every real Chris- 
tian; one not often discussed; and 
one on which revelation, though 
not, as we think, silent, is yet short 
and reserved in its communica- 
tions. The great objection to the 
future recognition, by glorified spi- 
rits, of their relatives in this world, 
is better answered in the subjoined 
extract, than in any thing.we have 
elsewhere seen or heard. We 
wish the Reviewer had given us 
a little more of what the author 
of the work reviewed has said of 
the happy intercourse of the bea- 
tified, when they meet, “to go no 
more out,” in “the mansions” 
which their Redeemer has prepared 
for their reception. We think that 
some of our booksellers would find 
it no losing business—which we 
know they always consider pretty 
carefully—if they should import 
and reprint a copy of this excellent 
work. The table of contents shows 
that every thing pertaining to the 
very interesting topick discussed, 
has received attention from the 
author; and the recommendation 
of the Reviewer, on whose judg- 
ment we place much reliance, 1s 
explicit and unqualified. The 
enormous impost on English pub- 
lications, renders it all but hopeless, 
to get a volume which is not im- 
ported for the purpose of republi- 
cation. 


RECOGNITION. IN THE WORLD TO 
come; or Christian Friendship 
on Earth perpetuated in Heaven. 
By C. R. Muston, A.M. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 432. Price 6s. 6d. Lon- 
don, 1830. 


On first taking up this volume, 
an emotion of surprise may be ex- 
cited, that it should have been 
deemed needful, or even possible, 
to occupy a volume with the dis- 
cussion of the simple point of in- 
quiry to which it professedly re- 
lates; but a glance at the table of 
contents will show, that Mr. Mus- 
ton has treated the subject in va- 
rious extensive and important bear- 
ings. We shall transcribe the plan 
of the work. 


“Chap. 1. Introductory Remarks, II, 
The Hope of Re-union in another World 
accordant with the general Apprehension 
of Man. II. On Christian Friendship. 
IV. The perpetuaticn Jf Christian Friend- 
ship, a Doctrine which rests upon Scrip- 
tural Evidence. § 1. On the certainty 
of a future state. § 2. On the local and 
common destination of the righteous. 
§ 3. On the certainty of future recogni- 
tions, § 4, On the perpetuation of the 
social principle. § 5, On the future ex- 
istence of specifick affection. V. The per- 
petuation of Christian Friendship accord- 
ant with the nature and design of Chris- 
tianity. VI. The Final Meeting and 
Future Friendship of the Righteous, as 
distinguished by its Perfection, Perpe- 
tuity, and Progressive Character. Vi. 
Difficulties and Objections connected 
with the Doctrine. VIII. Thoughts on 
the Final Interview of the Wicked, and 
the ultimate Consequences of Unholy 
Fellowship. IX. Hints on the Impor- 
tance of Personal Religion. X. Remarks 
on the choice of Friends, and on the 
formation of the Matrimonial Compact. 
XI. Hints on the Duties of Christians to- 
wards their irreligious friends. XII. Re- 
marks on the Nature and Objects of 
Church Fellowship, XIII. Consolatory 
Reflections on the Loss of Friends, sug- 
gested by the Hope of Re-union.” 


These are topics of delightful 
and awful interest, legitimately 
connected with the main subject; 
and in this age of abstracts, out- 
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lines, and flippant essays, it is re- 
freshing to find a work in which the 
author oe given his whole mind to 
the full investigation of his theme 
in all its bearings, not wearying of 
his purpose, and not satisfied till 
he has fairly distilled its essential 
virtues. Mr. Muston has evident- 
ly thought deeply and well, has 
read, reflected and felt, before he 
committed his work to the press. 
He has conversed with his theme, 
till he has caught a glow from 
its celestial brightness. He has 
wrestled with it, till he has extort- 
ed a blessing for his reward; for 
how is it possible, indeed, to put 
forth one’s mind in the energetick 
encounter with such subjects, with- 
out receiving their influence into 
our bosoms? Of the author’s compe- 
tency fer the task he has under- 
taken, and of the spirit in which he 
has accomplished it, we could not 
but draw a favourable augury from 
the introductory remarks, in the 
first chapter. 

“ The knowledge which revelation con- 
veys to us respecting the future state of 
being, is of a general character. It con- 
sists more in principles than in minute 
details; and discloses to us as much of 
the celestial scene as is sufficient to up- 
hold and animate us in the arduous pur- 
suit of eternal life, without dazzling our 
minds with a vision of overpowering 
brilliancy, and abstracting our attention 
from the more humble, yet all-important 
concerns of human life.” 

. . * * * . * 

“ The question whether the friendships 
of the good will be extende:| to another 
life, or whether they will be forever an- 
nihilated by the oblivion of present asso- 
ciations, cannot be a cold and barren 
speculation, to any who possess the com- 
mon feelings of humanity. What bosom 
does not respond to the sentiment so pa- 
thetically expressed by a poet, more dis- 
tinguished, alas! by the splendour than 
the sanctity of his genius ?— 


«Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, 
there be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

lo shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 

And sophists, madly vain of dubious 
lore ; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 

With those who made our mortal la- 
bours light! 


To hear each voice we feared to hear 
no more! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to 
sight 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who 
taught the right.’ Brron. 


“The subject, in short, has universal 
interest. It connects itself with the best 
feelings of the heart, and the deep solici- 
tude which it frequently awakens, is the 
voice of nature attesting its importance. 
To discuss its merits at present, would be 
for the author to anticipate himself. Let 
it suffice to observe, that if the hope to 
which it relates can be shown to rest on 
valid ground, it is both rich in practical 
instruction, and replete with comfort to 
all who are mourning over departed 
worth. It blends itself with our purest 
pleasures here, and with our loftiest an- 
ticipations of bliss in the life to come. It 
mingles heaven with earth, and while it 
imparts peculiar endearment and sanctity 
to every earthly relation, which is found- 
ed in love to the Saviour, it adapts itself 
to that principle of our nature which bor- 
rows aid from the impressions of sense. It 
multiplies and quickens our religious as- 
sociations, and establishes an important 
link between time and eternity, in addi- 
tion to every other by which God has 
thought proper to unite them. The re- 
alities of that bright and happy world, 
into which the righteous are in due time 
to be gathered, > not come within the 
range of actual vision. They are objects 
of faith, and as such they must continue 
to be, until death brings them in full and 
sensible manifestation before the eye of 
the believer. But our conceptions of this 
invisible region are strengthened, and 
brought more completely home to the 
business and bosom of man, by knowing 
that the living materials with which it is 
in part to be replenished, are placed in 
direct display before his senses. He 
hears the voices, and beholds the per- 
sons, of the very intelligences who are 
hereafter to be associated with him, and 
to be recognised as his fellow companions 
onearth, To live with such prospective 
associations, on terms of close fellowshi 
with them, and to realize in their friend- 
ship the pledge of future bliss, must be 
interesting circumstances, fitted to fami- 
liarize the unseen world to our minds, 
without degrading it, and to further the 
work of preparation for its elevated plea- 
sures and services. 

“Upon the determination of the ques- 
tion before us, must likewise depend the 
degree of regard which is due, on the part 
of the Christian, to his holy kindred and 
companions in the present life. ‘I must 
confess, as the experience of my own 
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soul, (says an eminent divine,*) that the 
expectation of loving my friends in hea- 
ven, principally kindles my love to them 
on earth. If I thought that I should never 
know them, and consequently never love 
them after this life is ended, I should 
in reason number them with temporal 
things, and love them as such. But I 
now delight to converse with my pious 
friends, in a firm persuasion that I shall 
converse with them for ever; and I take 
comfort in those of them that are dead 
or absent, as believing I shall shortly 
meet them in heaven, and love them with 
a heavenly love, that shall there be per 
fected.’ ”’—pp. 4—11. 

We do not think it necessary to 
give any further analysis of the 
work, than the general plan and ti- 
tles of the chapters. ‘The fairest, 
and yet the severest test which we 
can apply to the merits of the exe- 
cution, will be to examine the man- 
ner in which, in the seventh chap- 
ter, Mr. Mustun copes with ‘the 
difficulties and objections connect- 
ed with the doctrine of perpetuated 
friendship. The objection. which 
requires at least the most-delicate 
handling, is that which founds it- 
self upon the solemn and painful 
consideration, that individuals may 
be excluded from heaven, who are 
now the objects of our tender and 
affectionate solicitude: the know- 
ledge of their absence, and of all 
that that absence involves, must, it 
is argued, be incompatible with the 
anticipated felicity of heaven. The 
subject, Mr. Muston remarks, is 
indeed one of those gloomy and 
distressing topics, from which we 
are glad to make a hasty escape. 
So Senty does it implicate the 
feelings, that it unfits the mind for 
calm and impartial inquiry; and 
“after all that can be said upon 
the subject, the attempt must in 
many instances, prove quite una- 
vailing to produce, on minds of a 
certain class, any thing like en- 
lightened conviction.” The fol- 
lowing remarks are submitted with 
a view to expose the fallacy of the 
principles upon which the objection 
rests. 

* Baxter. 
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“It is natural then to remark, that the 
difficulty adverted to, arises, in no small 
degree, from the circumstance of looking 
at the present subject through the me- 
dium of those earthly affections, which 
will find no place in the new and spiritual 
constitution which is to be set up in the 
future world. The instinctive principle 
—though it has been employed to ac- 
count for more of the phenomena of 
mind than the rules of sound philosophy 
can warrant—is yet a primary element 
in the constitution of man. It mingles 
with the current of our associations, mo- 
difies our feelings, and exerts over the 
mind an influence, which, in regard to 
uniformity and force, bears a striking re- 
semblance to the great law of gravita- 
tion, which the Creator has impressed on 
inanimate creation. It is probable, that 
the most pure and refined affection of 
which the human bosom is the residence, 
contains some portion of flesh and blood 
—some earthly admixture, whiich will 
not enter into celestial happiness. The 
aid of the instinctive principle is pecu- 
liarly necessary in social and domestic 
life; and it is here, therefore, that its 
power is especially felt, and exhibited in 
those forms of tenderness, sympathy, and 
assiduous care, which so much contribute 
to the harmony and happiness of the 
human family. How much of the love 
which blends itself with the various rela- 
tions of kindred and consanguinity, is to 
be piaced to the score of natural affec- 
tion and conventional want, it would be 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, to de- 
termine. But it is obvious that no small 
proportion flows from this source. 

“‘If the Christian carried into a future 
world the same affections which are in- 
volved in the natural relations of the pre- 
sent life, they might, for aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, become the source 
of inquietude, and embitter the enjoy- 
ments of eternity. But then the wants 
and feelings arising out of our corporeal 
nature—the perpetuation of which the 
objection in question evidently presup- 
poses—are designed to answer a tempo- 
rary purpose; and revelation gives us to 
understand, as we have had occasion to 
notice, that death will determine them, 
and introduce a constitution under which 
the righteous “will be as the angels of 
God.” And this very important conside- 
ration conducts us one step at least, to- 
wards the resolution of a plausible diffi- 
culty, frequently urged against the doc- 
trine of perpetuated consciousness. For 
it teaches us that the Christian must 
stand in a very different position, from 
that in which he is at present placed to- 
wards his irreligious friends. Divested 
of all those earthly tendencies, and un- 
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holy passions, which often pervert his 
judgment and enslave his better feel- 
ings, he will be prepared to look at their 
condition with the eye of unsophisticated 
reason, and to contemplate them in the 
essential and moral attributes of their 
nature, 

“If, then, in the future world, they 
will be regarded in their naked character 
and relation to eternity, what will remain 
to attach them to redeemed and perfect- 
ed beings? The objection supposes 
them to be unholy intelligences; for there 
are only two classes into which the hu- 
man family will be divided on the great 
day, and none will be excluded from the 
presence of God but those who finally 
reject the Saviour, or die in an impeni- 
tent state. Such persons will not only 
want the requisite title of admittance 
into heaven, which faith in the Redeemer 
imparts, but will be morally unfit for the 
pleasures, employments, and fellowship 
of that sacred place. And when the re- 
straints, the disguises, and the factitious 
qualities, which now often conceal the 
real character, shall vanish for ever, and 
the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
it is manifest, that the impenitent cannot 
fail to be seen as they truly are, and that 
they will appear to be destitute of every 
virtuous principle, and at enmity with 
God. Were it, therefore, possible for 
any of them to be admitted into the su- 
pernal world, is it to be supposed that 
they would be regarded with other feel- 
ings than those of moral aversion by its 
holy inhabitants? Recollections, indeed, 
might be awakened, but would they have 
any central point of complacency, or 
possibly produce any cordial sympathy 
amongst beings delivered from the influ- 
ence of every instinctive affection, and 
having for the basis and regulating prin- 
ciple of every attachment, a strict and 
undeviating regard to moral excellence ?” 

* And what appears to be the state of 
mind into which an eminently pious man 
is ordinarily brought, in reference to his 
earthly relatives in the immediate pros- 
pect of dissolution—in those eventful and 
interesting moments, when it is fair to 
presume that he makes the nearest ap- 
proximation on this side the grave to the 
temper of the redeemed in heaven? In 
those cases, where the power of religion 
is manifested, the affections do not seem 
to be diminished, but often acquire unu- 
sual intenseness, even amidst the depress- 
ing influences of pain and disease. The 
soul of a holy man, who enjoys on his 
dying bed the presence of God, often 
glows with unwonted ardour; joy glistens 
in his eye, the light of gratitude comes 
over his countenance, and his heart burns 
at the very mention of the Saviour’s 
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name: and it is usually found that he be- 
comes peculiarly susceptible of grateful 
impressions, from the sympathy and kind- 
ness of surrounding friends. But then his 
love is sublimed; it is abstracted from 
earthly considerations; it is fixed upon 
God, and goes out, at the same time, in 
pure and complacent emotion towards 
his religious friends and associates. And 
whilst he regards them no longer ‘after 
the flesh,’ and every natural relation 
seems, in his experience, to be absorbed 
in the spiritual one; yet they are endear- 
ed to him, as he is to them, by the com- 
mon anticipations of eternity, and the re- 
membrance of sanctified associations and 
peer intercourse. But what may 

e expected to be his feelings towards 
those of his kindred, if such there be, who 
are evidently strangers to God, and aban- 
doned to vicious and profligate courses? 
Has it not frequently happened, that their 
very presence has occasioned an unusual 
degree of uneasiness, and is it even de- 
sired but with the benevolent view of 
prevailing upon them, by all the solemni- 
ties-of the occasion, to give prompt and 
serious attention to their interests for 
eternity? And how much stronger must 
the operation of such sentiments be, in a 
world where love will be made perfect, 
and where there will be nothing to ob- 
struct or divert the current of holy emo- 
tion!” 

“It should not, in conclusion, be for- 
gotten, that the justice of the above re- 
marks, and the fallacy of the objection 
which has given rise to them, reccive 
support from the discoveries of revela- 
tion, in reference to the temper of mind 
with which the inflictions of righteous 
judgment are regarded by the inhabitants 
of heaven. Goa is love, and cannot but 
look with ineffable tenderness upon his 
creatures. Yet his happiness is not, and 
cannot possibly be, impaired by the suf- 
ferings which his unerring rectitude has 
doomed unholy spirits to endure. And 
in like manner the angels of heaven, who 
take the most deep and benevolent inte- 
rest in our apostate race, and who are in- 
conceivably better acquainted than hu; 
man beings can be with the precise con- 
dition of fallen spirits, and with the dire- 
ful consequences of sin, enjoy, neverthe- 
less, undisturbed tranquillity and perfect 
happiness. The sentiments with which 
they contemplate the severest visitations 
which are awarded to the impenitent by 
the supreme Governor of the universe, 
are those of adoring reverence and per- 
fect confidence in the equity of his deci- 
sions. Their language, on such occasions, 
is embodied in the discoveries of revela- 
tion; for they are represented to say, in 
reference to the vials of the divine wrath, 
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‘Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and 
righteous are thy judgments.’ 

“Thus it appears that the most intense 
benevolence, combined with the full 
knowledge of the awful doom of fallen 
intelligences, is by no means incompatible 
with.perfect peace. Nor can we reason- 
ably suppose, that it will be otherwise in 
regard to the glorified spirits of righteous 
men, who will be made like God, and the 
angels of heaven.” —pp. 217—227. 

We offer no comment upon these 
paragraphs, but leave them to speak 
for the good sense and piety which, 
we think, characterize Mr. Mus- 
ton’s entire discussion of the gene- 
ral subject. The difficulty advert- 
ed to, is not, indeed, peculiar to 
that subject; for, if the «reasoning 
of the objector had any force, not 
only must mutual recognition and 
the perpetuation of present con- 
sciousness be excluded, as incom- 
patible with future happiness, but 
even the very knowledge of the ex- 
istence of evil, and its awful and 
necessary concomitant, misery. 

Mr. Muston has enriched his vo- 
lume with extracts both from the 


heathen classics and our own poets, 
in order to show how prevalent has 
ever been the hope of a future re- 
union. This sentiment is some- 
what obscurely, yet how exquisitely 
expressed, in the Antigone of So- 
phocles! The daughter of Gdipus 
exclaims: 


* For a deed like this, 
Oh, what were death but glory! 1 shali 
rest 
Beloved with him I love, my last sad duty 
Boldly discharged. Our latest, longest 
home 
Is with the dead; and therefore would I 
lease 
The lifeless, not the living. I shall rest 
Forever there.” ¢ 
(Dale’s Translatic.1.) 


In a still sublimer spirit of poe- 
try, as well as of faith, the sacred 
writer exclaims: “ Wherefore, see- 
ing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us throw aside every weight and 
incumbrance, and let us run with 
perseverance the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus.” 
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The Passage of the Red Sea.—One of 
my first objects at Suez, was to ascertain 
it the sea was fordable opposite the town, 
at ebb tide; the consular agent, and the 
Levantine writers of the governor, as- 
sured me that it was not; but I attached 
little importance to their assertions. I 
therefore desired my servant to find me 
out any Indian sailor, who wished to earn 
a dollar by crossing the gulf: at eight 
in the evening, a man made his appear- 
ance, who offered to make the attempt. 
I explained to him the nature of the ob- 
ject I wanted to ascertain; I directed him 
to walk straight across, as far as it was 
possible to do so, and to hold his hands 
over his head, as he walked along. He 
was in the water forthwith, he proceeded 
slowly and steadily, his hands above his 
head, and in nine minutes, he was at the 
other side of the Red Sea, On his return 
he told me, what I knew to be a fact, that 
he had walked every step across; the 
deepest part being about the middle of 
the gulf, when the water was up to his 
chin. I proceeded now to follow his 
course ; I gave him another dollar to cross 
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over before me; and as I was nearly eight 
inches taller than my guide, where his 
chin was in the water, my long beard was 
quite dry. 

The tide was now coming in fast, and 
by the time we reached the middle of the 
sea, my Indian thought it imprudent to 
we tage farther, as I could not boast of 

eing an expert swimmer. Had we re- 
mained ten minutes longer, we should 
inevitably have suffered Pharaoh’s fate, 
for the opposite bank was perceptibly di- 
minishing; and at ten o’clock the sea, 
which was hardly more than the breadth 
of the Thames at London Bridge two 
hours before, was now from two to three 
miles broad. I returned, perfectly con- 
vinced that the Red Sea opposite Suez, is 
passable at ebb tide. 

By a mark which I made on a perpendi- 
cular rock on the seaside, about eighty 
paces from the spot we forded, I found 
the difference between the ebb and flow, 
to be six feet two inches. The fountains 
of Moses, above El Nada, are about seven 
miles from Suez by water, but by land the 
distance is double. 
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Five miles to the north of Suez, the 
sea terminates in a narrow creek and sa- 
line marsh, which it is necessary to wind 
round, in going by land to Ei Waba. Nie- 
buhr says he walked across this creek at 
ebb tide, and was only knee deep in 
water, The Bedouins do this daily, but I 
am not aware that any European before 
me, ever attempted the passage of the 
sea opposite Suez: indeed, the very inha- 
bitants considered it impracticable, till I 
proved the contrary. 

In short, there is no other point but 
that of Suez, from which so immense a 
body as that of the Israelites could have 
passed over the sea, without the farther 
miracle of removing mountains. Ido not 
hold the preservation of the Israelites to 
be one degree less miraculous, because 
the wind or the tide drove back the wa- 
ters, to let them pass at Swez, and that 
the same natural causes were ordained by 
God, to overwhelm the Egyptians. 

I believe that infinite wisdom, in the 
operation of miracles, is pleased to consi- 
der our finite faculties, and to make natu- 
ral agents the instruments of his divine 
power.—Madden’s Travels. 


Cholera Morbus.—At a meeting of the 
French Institute, communications from 
various parts of the Russian Empire, were 
made by M. Moreau de Joannes, on the pro- 

ress which the Cholera Morbus has made 
in that empire, to which M. de Humboldt 
added some very curious facts, he had ob- 
tained during his recent travels in Asiatic 
Russia. His statement began with its first 
appearance in the Bombay army, in 1818, 
from whence in 1819, it spread to the Isle 
of France and Madagascar. In 1821, it 
appeared at Brussels, from whence it 
spread by the Euphrates, to Syria; it di- 
minished in violence for three years, al- 
though it spread along nearly the whole 
of the northern coast of Africa. In 1823, 
it appeared on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, and made dreadful ravages at Astra- 
can, spreading from thence into central 
Asia, whence it was supposed to have 
been brought by the caravans, which ge- 
nerally consist of three thousand or four 
thousand men and camels; but this sup- 
position, M. de Humboldt proves by facts, 
could not have been the case. In 1829, 
it broke out on the Persian frontiers of 
the Russian Empire, from whence it spread 
into Georgia, where, in one city of 20,000 
inhabitants, only 8,000 escaped. On the 
Sist July, 1830, it again appeared at As- 
tracan, where 21,000 persons died—from 
whence it extended into the country of 
the Don Cossacks, and arrived at Mos- 
cow, having spread over 46,500 square 
leagues of country. ‘The official bulletin 
published at Moscow states, that from the 
18th September, to the 11th October, one 


in three of all those attacked, died, It is 
also stated, that it has recently appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople ; 
it was at Odessa on the 8th October, from 
whence it is feared it will gain Greece, 
Italy, and the southern parts of France, 
though its effects are suspended by, the 
winter, 

Four young French Physicians present- 
ed a proposal te the Institute, to request 
the government to send them to the coun- 
tries infected with the malady, The In- 
stitute deprecated the present conduct of 
Russia, in marching large bodies of troops 
from countries infected with it, to coun- 
tries that are not; and more especially as 
it is historically known that it first ap- 
peared and was propagated in India, by 
Lord Hastings’ army. Dr. Alex. Trum- 
bull Christie’s work was highly spoken of, 
as being the only one in which any posi- 
tive knowledge could be obtained. The 
Institute afterwards resolved itself into a 
Secret Committee, to take the subject of 
the disease, and the demand of the young 
physicians, into consideration. 


Platina employed for Coin.—This singu- 
lar and extraordinary metal has usually, 
and until a modern day, been procured 
from a few alluvial districts in South Ame- 
rica. Notwithstanding its refractory cha- 
racter, means have been found to melt and 
work it. Besides its various applications 
for crucibles, spoons, evaporating vessels, 
hydrometers, pendulums, standards of 
measures, mirrors of reflecting telescopes, 
and various other objects, it has latterly 
been issued from the mint in the form of 
coin. 

The Russians seem to have the merit 
of this application. The grains of Platina 
are picked up in the Ural Mountains, 
which are considered by geographers as 
forming the boundary for a considerable 
distance, between Europe and Asia. It 
makes beautiful pieces of money, though 
not as bright as silver. Several of these 
Platina coins, brought from St. Peters- 
burgh, by the Ex-Minister of the United 
States, the Hon. Mr. Middleton, bear 
strong evidence of the neatness and dis- 
tinctness of the execution. On one side 
of a piece, value six silver roubles, is the 
Muscovite Eagle, with two crowned 
heads, and with wings in full display. 
The left foot sustains a globe, and the 
right asceptre. The top is embellished 
by a large imperial crown. The work- 
manship of several of the smaller parts is 
highly finished, and will bear exarnination 
by a magnifying lens. On the reverse, is 
the date ( 1830,) the value, and an expla- 
natory inscription in the Russian lan- 
guage, and character. But there is no 
head or likeness of an Autocrat, Emperor, 
or any other great person. This currency 
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is issued by the government, and received 
in payment of taxes, imposts, rents, and 
all other publick dues. 

The three rouble piece, which is dated 
in 1829, has substantially the like impres- 
sion with the other, having the necessary 
alterations, as denomination, work, in- 
scription, &c. Dr. Mitchell, to whom 
they were generously and politely sent, 
is fully sensible of Mr. Middleton’s noble 
spirit, and of the kindness of H. Warner, 
Esq., in delivering them promptly, ac- 
cording to request. A silver rouble is 
rated at seventy-seven cents of our mo- 
ney.—MV. ¥. Com, Adv, 


Pure Water.——Water drinkers are in 
— longer livers, are less subject to 

ecay of their faculties, have better teeth, 
more regular appetites, and less acrid eva- 
cuations, than those who indulge in a 
more stimulating diluent as their common 
drink. This liquid is, undoubtedly, not 
only the most fitted for quenching the 
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thirst, and promoting true and ga di- 
gestion, but the best adjutant to a long 
and comfortable life. Its properties are 
thus summed up by Hoffman: “ Pure 
water is the fittest drink for all ages and 
temperaments: and of all the productions 
of nature or art, comes the nearest to that 
universal remedy so much sought after 
by mankind, and never hitherto discover- 
ed.” This opinion is supported by most 
scientifick and intelligent men. 


Iron Chimneys.—If our builders would 
use cast iron pipes (round or square,) in- 
stead of making cumbrous, inefficient and 
insecure brick chimneys; would it not be 
an improvement in the art of building? 
They would take up less room—be more 
secure against fire—would draw better, 
and could be so contrived as to be more 
easily cleansed, (if necessary,) than the 
expensive, unsightly projections, which 
encumber our rooms at present. 
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In another department of our 
work, we have inserted an account 
of the origin, progress, and general 
nature of the disease denominated 
Cholera Morbus, which is manifest- 
ly pestilential in its nature, and but 
partially resembling the malady so 
denominated in our own country. 
But into our own country, we should 
recollect, it may come. The lati- 
tudes where it has spread its most 
awful desolations are those of the 
United States—Astracan is rather 
more than 46° north. The follow- 
ing account, extracted from the 
Evangelical Magazine of Decem- 
ber last, is affecting in a high de- 
gree. It has strongly reminded us 
of scenes which we witnessed for 
ourselves in 1793 and 1798—scenes 
of apathy, carelessness, and stupi- 
dity, succeeding to those of alarm, 
terror, and death in some of its most 
dreadful forms. It would seem as 
if pestilence was intended to be an 
unmingled judgment. We have 
known but a few rare instances of 
its serving to awaken careless sin- 
ners. The hortatory strain, in which 
the pious missionary concludes his 





account, is truly excellent. We 
earnestly recommend it to the seri- 
ous attention of all our readers. 


SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 
CHOLERA MORBUS AT ASTRACAN; 


Extracted chiefly from letters written by 
the Rev. Wm, Glen, of that city. 


I. In the beginning of August, 1830, it 
was reported that the cholera morbus had 
made its appearance in the suburbs. Im- 
mediately the authorities met, and held a 
consultation as to the best means to pre- 
vent its entrance into the city, or if it 
came, what should be done to stop its 
ravages, 

Papers were printed and circulated 
among the inhabitants, informing them of 
the names and residence of all the physi- 
cians; showing them at the same time 
what precautions ought to be used, and 
what might be considered symptoms of 
the disease. If any poor people were at- 
tacked with it, who had not servants to 
send for a doctor, they were requested to 
inform the watchmen, who stand night 
and day at the watchhouses, and who had 
received orders to report such cases in- 
stantly to the medical attendants. In- 
deed, every thing was done that prompti- 
tude, vigilance, energy, and medical skill 
could perform; but, alas! it was unavail- 
ing—the disease soon entered the city, 
and it came upon us like a mountain tor- 
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rent, bearing every thing before it. The 
shock which it gave the inhabitants, was 
dreadful. 

Il. About the sixth day of the disease, 
it entered the mission-house. I was trans- 
cribing a letter when my wife came into 
my study, and informed me that Mrv 
Becker, our excellent young German 
friend, was attacked. He had been with 
me just before, conversing about a sermon 
of Dr. Stennett’s, which had afforded him 
peculiar delight, and he took the book 
with him to translate the sermon into the 
German language, hoping that other poor 
sinners might derive as much advantage 
from it as he had done. But, ah! in a 
moment he was laid on the bed of suffer- 
ing, and all his labours were at anend. I 
went down stairs to see him, and found 
him convulsed in a most alarming manner. 
His groans and screams pierced my heart; 
but his agonies were quickly over—in a 
few hours after he expired! Dear young 
man! he was much beloved by us for his 
zealous endeavours to do good, having 
exerted himself most laudably for the spi- 
ritual benefit of the German population, 
who have been for years destitute of a pas- 
tor, and are left as sheep without a shep- 
herd. But he is gone: his tongue is now 
silent in the grave, and his pen is laid 
down for ever. 

The next person who was seized in our 
house was good Mrs. Lovets, another of 
our German friends. She was the wife of 
the Sarepta commissioner. The disease 
rapidly preyed upon her frame, and she 
sunk into the arms of death. After her 
funeral, her bereaved husband hastened 
away with his three motherless children, 
in the hope of eseaping the contagion; 
but he carried death with him; and three 

s from Astracan he died, and was 
buried by the road-side ; for such was the 
fear and horror of the villagers near him, 
that they would not permit him to come 
near them while he lived, nor to be buried 
near them after he was dead. 

Next, my beloved wife was attacked. 
Our family physician was at this time also 
affected by the cholera; but he prescribed 
for Mrs, Glen, who, after lingering in aw- 
ful suspense for some time on the brink 
of eternity, was mercifully restored Oh, 
I cannot tell you how it comforted me, 
while I stood watching by her bed-side, 
to hear her confidence in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of sinners! She trust- 
ed simply in the Redeemer, looking for 
redemption through his blood—the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace. And,ah! where else should 
sinners look but to Jesus? If God has so 
loved the world as to give his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
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life, it is sufficient. Here let me rest, 
with the sweet assurance that the man 
who believes on him shall be saved. 

Ill. Having stated what particularly re- 
ferred to my own family, I will now give 
you a more extensive view of it. 

In general, business of every kind was 
atastand. The bank suspended its ope- 
rations. In the bazaar not a whisper was 
heard; even the Kabaks, those scenes of 
iniquity, those moral pests, were abandon- 
ed, and a general gloom spread over the 
countenances of the few solitary indivi- 
duals who were to be seen walking 
through the streets. This gloom was 
heightened by their attitude, moving pen- 
sively about with handkerchiefs at their 
noses, perfumed with, or containing cam- 
phor; so as to counteract the infection, 
with which it was supposed by medical 
gentlemen that the open air was in a mea- 
sure saturated. 

According to the best accounts, when 
the disease was at its height, the number 
of funerals, on one particular day, was 
500, and on another, 480. More than 
1000 were buried about this time in a 
large sand-pit, for want of graves, which 
could not be dug so fast as required, nor 
at a rate that the poor could afford; twen- 
ty-five roubles being demanded for each. 
Such a time was never before seen in As- 
tracan. 

On the roads leading to the burial 

unds, which are out of the city, scarce- 
y any thing was to be seen from morn- 
ing to night, but funeral processions. 

During its progress. more than sixty 
officers, from the Governor, the Admiral 
of the Fleet, the Rector of the University, 
and downwards, fell victims to it; and the 
number of the dead of all descriptions, in 
the.city alone (the resident population 
being not more than 40,000,) is calculated 
at 6000, beside 1000, or, as some say, 
2000 of those from the interior of Russia, 
who were passing the summer here, and 
who fled to the towns and villages up the 
Volga, in hopes of escaping it. Of these, 
forty were found on the road-side un- 
buried, on the first three stages, until no- 
tice was given of the circumstance to the 
commanding officer of the district; but 
the greater “> of the fugitives who fell 
victims to the disease, met their fate on 
the Volga. Nearly 10,000 left the city, it 
is said, in great confusion; and being ill 
provided with food and other necessaries, 
were reduced to indescribable hardships 
on their passage up the river, as the Cal- 
mucks on its banks would have no inter- 
course with them. It is said, that in one 
or more of these boats, the people all pe- 
rished from the cholera, and having none 
left to man them, were at last carried 
down the stream, with the residue of the 
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dead on board. In other cases the ravages 
on board these boats were dreadful. 

With such scenes before their eyes, or 
reported on credible authority, it was al- 
most impossible for the most thoughtless 
to be altogether unconcerned at the 
time; yet, alas! it is lamentable to see, 
that now the danger here is considered as 
past, many are returning to their vicious 
practices, like the dog to his vomit, and 
the sow that was washed to her wallow- 
ing in the mire. 

From the above it appears, that about a 
sixth or seventh of our whole population 
have been cut off. It is supposed that 
half the adults have been affected by it. 
Some children have died, but compara- 
tively few. Through the tender mercies 
of our God, I have been preserved with- 
out the least injury, and have been ena- 
bled to attend to the sick in the house, 
and also to render some assistance to our 
neighbours. Bless the Lord, O my soul! 

Dear friends, what think you of this aw- 
ful visitation? Oh, if ever there was a 
solemn providence which called on sin- 
ners to prepare to meet their God, it is 
this; yes, it calls aloud to every one of 
us. Perhaps the cholera morbus may 
never visit the place where you reside, 
but it may; who can say that it shall not? 
When it was raging twelve years ago in 
India, no one thought it would destroy a 
sixth part of the population of Astracan. 
Oh, think of the awful consequences of 
being hurried into the presence of your 
Judge unprepared! Reader, say not that 
your present occupations are so impor- 
tant as not to allow you to attend to these 
things. What are you doing? Surely 
your engagements are not mure important 
than the governor of a province, or the 
commander of a fleet, or the rector of a 
university; but the gentlemen who filled 
these high official situations at Astracan, 
were suddenly removed by the cold, re- 
sistless hand of death! Come, then, I be- 
seech you, and consider your ways. Be 
camel there is nothing on earth so im- 
portant to you and to me, as to be pre- 
pared for heaven; that when we are ab- 
sent from the body, we may be present 
with the Lord. 

Hence it becomes a matter of universal 
concern to know wherein this prepara- 
tion consists. An error here may prove 
fatal. Examine it well, Every man is a 
sinner; and as such isin a state of con- 
demnation. How then can he be pardon- 
ed? How can he be justified in the sight 
of a just and holy God? The Bible must 
decide. This blessed book declares, that 
by the deeds of the law shall no flesh liv- 
ing be justified; therefore it is a fruitless 
effort to seek justification by our own do- 
ing. Noman can redeem his own soul, 
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or give to God a ransom for his brother; 
therefore it is in vain to seek help from 
man, What then are we to do? Why, 
in the great work of a sinner’s salvation, 
we must look away from all creatures, for 
they cannot procure for us the pardon of 
qne sin—no, not one. But, blessed be 
God! we are not left without a directory 
in this momentous affair, Oh, no!—for 
thus it is written—* God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only my mee Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Here, then, is the glorious discovery! 
The sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
an atonement for the sins of the world; 
and whosoever, young or old, rich or 
poor, whosoever believes in Him, be- 
comes a partaker of this great salvation. 
His sins are blotted out; his person is jus- 
tified; and, being justified, he is safe; he 
has peace with God; he has joy in the 
Holy Ghost; he has a title to heaven. 
Oh, what a happy state! Having thus 
committed his precious soul to the keep- 
ing of the matchless Saviour, he delights 
to meditate on him; seeks daily commu- 
nion with him; strives continually to ho- 
nour him, by a holy and useful life; and 
looks forward with joy to the day when 
he shall join that great multitude, which 
no man can number, in singing, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
glory, and honour, and blessing; for he 
has redeemed us to God by his blood, 
and we shall reign with him for ever.” 
It was this precious faith in Jesus, which 
supported Mrs. Glen in the prospect of 
eternity; and this same precious faith will 
support you in life and in death, and pre- 
ne you for a glorious immortality. Hal- 
elujah! hallelujah! 

Young people; you are now in the 
prime of life. What an affecting lesson 
does the case of Mr. Becker teach 
you! He also was young, but he feared 
the Lord, and was engaged in the delight- 
ful work of attempting to do good to 
others. This was his happiness; this was 
his joy. What a sweet preparation for a 
better world! Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord, when he comes, shall 
find so doing. But, ah, how few young 
people are acting so wisely! Dear young 
friends, my heart yearns over you; the 
summons may come as suddenly for you 
asitcametohim. Are youready? Have 
you given your heart to God? Are you 
trusting in the merits of Christ? Are you 
walking in the narrow path which leads 
to glory? Oh, fif you are acting thus, 
then happy are ye! Go forward. May 
your life be long spared to honour your 
Redeemer! Yet if, while thus engaged, 
any of you be cut off in the days of youth, 
nothing“will afford your sorrowing parents 
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so much pleasure, as the thought that 
you were prepared for glory. Oh, do 
not neglect this great salvation! 

Husbands and wives; you can judge 
better than others, what must have been 
the feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Glen while 
she was struggling with this alarming dis- 
ease, and her affectionate partner stood 
weeping by what he feared would be her 
dying bed, Ob, what can comfort under 
such circumstances? What can bind up 
the breaking heart? What can dry up 
the falling tear? Only one thing; and 
that is what the Saviour denominates the 
“one thing needful.” Yes; it was her 
hope in Christ—her simple reliance on 
Christ alone. And would not you like to 
see your partners in this happy frame 
when they are passing through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death? Remem- 
ber that the time will come when you 
must part; the cold hand of death will 
separate the dearest friends; and what 
will console you then, but a good hope 
that your beloved partners are prepared 
for the mansions of bliss. And have you 
any scriptural ground to hope that it will 
be so? Examine yourself whether ye be 
in the faith. Prove yourselves by the un- 
erring standard of God’s holy word; and 
give no sleep to your eyes, nor slumber 
to your eyelids, until you have obtained 
peace and satisfaction on this grand and 
important subject. 

Ye zealous and devoted servants of the 


Lord; let this awful visitation of Provi- 
dence quicken you in your labours of 
love. If any a can give Mr. Glen 

ain, now he sees his wife restored and 

is children smiling around him, it is the 
thought that many are gone beyond the 
reach of his voice, whom he never faith- 
fully warned to flee from the wrath to 
come. Now, now is the time to work; 
soon, very soon, all our opportunities will 
be over; our tongues will be silent in 
death, and our bodies lodged in the house 
appointed for] all living; therefore, what- 
soever your hand finds to do, do it with 
all your might. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help no- 
ticing the dreadful obduracy of the hu- 
man heart. Mr. Glen says, ‘Now the 
danger here is considered as past, many 
are returning to their old vicious prac- 
tices, like the dog to his vomit, and the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire.” Is not this dreadful? Read- 
er, see what man is when left to himself. 
Oh, cry day and night unto God to give 
you a new heart and a right spirit; to 
hold up your going, and preserve you 
from evil; to guide you by his Spirit, and 
lead you in the way everlasting. 

Most affectionately I entreat you to 
give up yourself to the life-giving Sa- 
viour, then you will be prepared for every 
event, Amen. 

(Signed) Ricwarp Kxttt, 
St. Petersburgh, September 8th, 1830. 


— 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums, for their Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, NV. J., during the month of January last, viz. 


Of Rev. John W. Scott, a quarter’s rent, for the contingent fund  - - $87 50 
Of Rey. Thomas J. Biggs, for the Kennedy Scholarship ‘ - « 37 30 





Amount received $125 00 
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Diew of Publick Affairs. 


The ebb tide of news has succeeded to the flood. We find it stated in the paper 
of the morning of January 31, on the evening of which we write, that there has not 
been an arrival from Europe in twenty-seven days. We last month brought down 
our chronicle to the date of December 9th, from Britain, and to the 6th of the same 
month from France. An arrival at Halifax, Nova Scotia, has brought intelligence 
from Falmouth to the 11th of December, only two days later than that received a 
month ago. It is of little importance, but we give the whole we have seen—it is as 
follows :—*‘ In the British Parliament on the 9th of December, the Regency Bill was 
brought down from the House of Lords, and was read a first time. The Pope’s nuncio 
in Paris is stripped of his honours; and the French soldiers are no longer to attend 
mass. ‘The man who attempted assassination in the House of Lords has been handed 
over to the civil power; he says he had an account to settle with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. ‘The incendiary outrages which have been committed over so great a por- 
tion of England, have, for the most part, ceased on the strict enforcement of the law. 
The majority of nearly all classes of the citizens of Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent, 
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even Liege, particularly the armed burghers, are, it is said, in favour of the accession 
of the Prince of Orange, or one of his sons, as the means of restoring peace and con- 
fidence.” We have also observed an European article during the last month, in 
which it is stated, we think authentically, that the island of Candia has been ceded by 
the Turkish Sultan to his ally, or subject, the Viceroy of Egypt; and that the inhabi- 
tants of the island, both Greeks and Turks, are filled with joy by this transfer. This 
is all the recent information from the old world which we are able to communicate.— 

Since writing as above, we find in the morning paper of February 1, that by an arri- 
val at New York, European ee mei to the 19th of December inclusive, has been 
received—a summary of it is as follows— 

The prominent article of intelligence by this arrival is, the account of a revolution 
in Russian Poland, It appears that the Archduke Constantine, who governed 
Poland, in behalf of his brother Nicholas, after several tyrannical and cruel acts, 
which had much incensed the Poles, undertook to inflict discipline on the pupils of 
the military school at Warsaw. These pupils, on some occasion of a publick dinner, 
had drank some offensive toasts, and among others, one to the memory of the cele- 
brated Kosciusko. Constantine, informed of this by his spies, ordered a commission 
to inquire into the affair. The commission considered the conduct of the youth as 
either harmless or not worthy of regard; and so reported. Not satisfied with this, 
the Vice-Emperor committed the inquiry to two general officers; and still not satis- 
fied with their treatment of the business, he interposed by his own immediate autho- 
rity, inflicted a severe punishment on several of the young men, and sent a large 
number of them to prison. This arbitrary proceeding exasperated the publick 
mind, The young men of the military school rose in a body to break the chains of 
their comrades, and take vengeance upon the oppressor of their country. Detach- 
ments of regiments of the Russian Guard, who, contrary to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, formed part of the garrison at Warsaw, were ordered to put down the rebel- 
lious pupils, whilst several companies of Polish troops took part with the latter. 
Thus the combat began. The insurgents having forced their way through the Rus- 
sian troops, marched immediately towards the Belvidere, the residence of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, half a league from Warsaw. His officers fell under the blows of 
national vengeance, but Constantine made his escape by a back door. It appears 
that the Grand Duke, in fear of some popular disturbance, had some time previously 
sent away his wife: and when out of reach of the insurrectionists, he issued a procla- 
mation, saying, that he had permitted the Polish troops who had remained faithful to 
him, to return to their comrades, and added, “1 am setting out with the imperial 
troops, to proceed to a distance from the capital; and I hope from Polish good faith, 
that they will not be harassed, in their movements to reach the empire.” It is evi- 
dent from this, that he considered his Russian troops as inadequate to resist the force 
which the Poles could array against them. On the return of the Polish regiments to 
Warsaw, they were received with enthusiastick approbation by their countrymen. 
The inhabitants of all ranks rushed to arms, and the whole country was in commotion, 
and flying to the succour of Warsaw. A provisional government was formed, and the 
names of those who compose it are given in the publick papers. It appears that the 
struggle at Warsaw was sanguinary. One account states that “ nine Russian generals 
and the principal officers of state, were put to death; and also that a great number of 
the Russian soldiery were massacred.” This we exceedingly regret, as it will greatly 
incense the Russian soldiery. General Diebitsch, who was ut Berlin when the insur- 
rection took place, had left it to put himself at the head of his immense army, we 
suppose with a view to suppress this revolution in its infancy. The Poles, we doubt 
not, will fight to desperation, as indeed they did when Suwarrow took Warsaw by 
storm; but humanly speaking, it seems impossible that they should forcibly resist the 
Russian legions. Yet the God of battles may order it otherwise than short-sighted 
mortals can forecast; and of this, history, both sacred and profane, furnishes nume- 
rous instances, 

Information had been received in London from France, of the death of the highly 
distinguished deputy, B. Constant. His funeral was celebrated with national honours, 
Eighty thousand men in military array, were drawn out on the occasion. With the 
exception of Lafayette, probably no man in France was more popular. 

It appears also, that the news of the recent revolution in Russian Poland, had 
reached Paris; and a short speech of General Lafayette is given in the papers, in 
which he explicitly maintains—and it was heard with acclamation,—that France will 
not suffer either Austria or Prussia to interfere in aid of Russia against Poland—which, 
as these three great powers were all concerned in the partition of this country, we 
suppose he thought probable. In short, the indications of a general war in Europe, 
are far greater than they were, when we last month gave our views on this subject. 
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Still, we hope there will not be a general war. There is reason to think that France 
and Britain either have already, or very speedily will, enter into a formal agreement, 
and make it known to the world, that they will not consent that, in any case, one 
nation shall interfere in the concerns of another. If this take place, Russia may shed 
much Polish blood, without the aid of Austria and Prussia, and yet no general war ensue. 
But we think that the military spirit in France is ardently in favour of war; and ina 
short time, it is stated that they will have (including the National Guard) from nine to 
twelve hundred thousand soldiers equipped for action. It is hardly to be expected, if 
this be so, that such a body of troops, filled with military enthusiasm, will not find, or 
make, some occasion to display their heroick valour. 

There is a rumour, likewise, of an insurrection in a part of Prussia; and also the 
statement of the —_ of one at Milan, which was on the eve of breaking out. 
But these accounts, though not improbable, are not yet authenticated. 

The news, so far as Britain is immediately concerned, is not of great interest. Tal- 
leyrand is to be recalled to France, at his own request; and is to be succeeded by the 
Count Flahault, The internal state of the country is said to be far from quiescent; 
and incendiary acts are still frequent. A motion was expected to be made in parlia- 
ment, to suppress Cobbett’s Weekly Register, as being of treasonable tendency. It 
was thought that Hunt, the coadjutor of Cobbett, was likely to be chosen a member 
of parliament. 

The provisional government at Brussels was employed in framing a new constitu- 
tion. The king of Holland had referred his concern with Belgium to the decision of 
the foreign ambassadors in London. Pope “ius VII., whose illness we mentioned last 
month, has died of the gout in the stomach. 


AMERICA. 

Cotomn1a.—There is reason to believe that the Liberator Bolivar has gone to his 
last account. After well authenticated information of his being on the brink of the 
grave with a consumptive complaint, his farewell letter to his countrymen has made 
its appearance. Among other things, he says, “I have laboured with disinterested- 
ness, sacrificing my own fortune, and even my tranquillity* *** I have been the 
victim of my persecutors, who have driven me to the borders of the grave. I freely 
pardon them * * * * Colombians! should my death be the means of allaying the rage 
of party spirit, and consolidating the union, I go down in tranquillity to the tomb.”— 
The effect of his removal from the theatre on which he has acted so conspicuous, and 
for a while at least, so glorious a part, time will decide; and time alone, it would seem, 
will enable us to pronounce a just verdict on his whole career and character. 

Mexico.—Recent advices from this large republick, represent the state of the 
country to be more favourable than it recently was. It is hoped that the civil war is 
nearly or quite terminated ; and that peace and prosperity are likely to ensue—With 
such hopes we mingle many fears. 

Usirep States,—Our Congress have made but little progress in the despatch of 
publick business; and but little time remains for them to do any thing, although 
much ought to be done. On the all important concern of the Indians, very numerous 
and earnest petitions and remonstrances have been addressed to Congress, from va- 
rious parts of our country. The missionaries, too, of several religious denominations, 
who have been residing in the Indian country for years past, have drawn up and pub- 
lished an able, temperate and lucid statement, calculated to correct the unfavourable 
and slanderous reports, which the enemies of the Indians, in and out ef Congress, 
have circulated, in regard to their state and their wishes. But alas! we fear that 
Congress will rise, without doing any thing for their relief; and before the next 
meeting, their oppressors may effect all their purposes. What will be the issue of the 
conflict between the state of Georgia and the supreme court of the United States, 
is as yet unknown,—but appearances are most inauspicious. Possibly the chastise- 
ment of heaven for our national injustice and oppression of the Indians, is to come out 
of this very affair: so that we may see our crime in its punishment.—May a merciful 
God turn us from our sins, and turn his displeasure from us. 


—@~— 


ERRATUM. . 
A more important error than has ever before occurred in the typography of ou 
work, appears on the last page of Publick Affairs, in our last number. It took place 
in correcting the proof, after it had passed from the hands of the editor. A whole line 
is misplaced—The 32d line from the bottom of the page, should change place with 
that which is next below it. This will restore the sense, which, as the lines stand, is - 
entirely destroyed. 
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[The Missionary Herald for January, 
1831, contains a brief view of the A. B. 
C. F. M. and its operations, from which 
it appears, that the whole number of 
stations, occupied by that Board, is 5}0— 
Missionaries 59, Assistant Missionaries 
male and females 175. The whole num- 
ber of learners, in the schools, under the 
direction of these Missionaries, and their 
assistants, is 47,558. ] 

Remarks upfion the Schools. 


Mr. Stone thus speaks of the schools 
connected with the Bombay mission, 
after having spent eleven days in a per- 
sonal inspection of them.—*‘I found the 
schools generally in a flourishing state, 
and exerting a most salutary influence on 
the minds of the scholars and natives 
generally in the villages where they are 
located. They have already excited a 
spirit of inquiry among the people, which 
promises much good. As I went from 
village to village that are enveloped in all 
the darkness of Hindooism, the mission 
schools appeared like so many lamps 
hung out in the moral hemisphere, throw- 
ing rays of heavenly light on the sur- 
rounding darkness; or like springs of 
living water, breaking out in the desert, 
to renovate and change it into a fruitful 
garden. I have long considered mission 
schools for the instruction of the rising 
generation, as important auxiliaries to 
the spread of the gospel; but I have never 
felt their importance so sensibly as on my 
present tour, in which I have witnessed 
the impression they are producing in re- 

ions where the gospel had scarcely been 

eard from the voice of a missionary. 
Coulc the patrons of these schools take 
an excursion with me to the schools they 
support; could they stand in one of them, 
planted in the heart of a Pagan village, 
containing from twenty to thirty thousand 
inhabitants—hear a hundred little im- 
mortals reading the word of God, and 
repeating the ten commandments, and a 


catechism comprising a summary of) 


Christian doctrines and precepts—hear 


them chaunt a Christian hymn, and with | 
up raised hands and solemn tone repeat | 


the Lord’s prayer—could they follow 
these children home, and there hearthem 
Vox. 1X.—Chr. Adv. N 











read their Christian books to their pa- 
rents and friends, who are unable to read 
themselves, and would never know the 
gospel, or see its heavenly light, except 
through the medium of the mission 
schools;—I say then they would feel that 
our mission schools are important, 
well deserve their patronage and pray- 
ers. 

From Mr. Winslow’s report concern- 
ing the schools at Oodooville, in Ceylon, 
which may serve as a specimen of the 
rest in connection with the Ceylon mis- 
sion,—‘‘At the general examination in 
the church, at the close of this quarter, 
128 were studying or had finished (more 
than 70 had finished) our Scripture His- 
tory, 65 the Sermon on the Mount, 100 
our large doctrinal catechism, and 50 or 
60 the smaller catechism. I found that 
several also had left the schools since the 
last examination, who had gone through, 
or nearly through, with the course of 
Christian instruction in them; and others 
less forward who are yet able to read a 
little. Thus though the schools do not 
go forward much from year to year, new 
classes are constantly presented, and 
numbers are yearly sent out from them 
with the rudiments of the most important, 
and what may become to them saving 
knowledge.” 

Speaking ot the learners in the schools 
ofthe Sandwich Islands, the missionaries 
say :—**About one half of them are able 
to read. A great part, however, are 
obliged to spellout their words, when any 
thing is put into their hands, which they 
have not previously studied. Nearly 
one fourth part of the whole number of 
scholars are able to write legibly on a 
slate.” 


Choctaw Schools. The average num- 
ber of scholars attending on instruction 
was 194; 299 are full blooded Choctaws, 
and 229 mixed; in the schools 177 were 
males and 101 females; 67 were new 
scholars; 17 left school with a good com- 
mon education ; 36 read in spelling lessons, 
36 in English reading lessons, 63 in the 
English Testaments, 58 in English Rea- 
der; 90 spell, and 245 read in Choctaw 
only; 126 read in both Choctaw and En- 
glish; 51 studied arithmetic, 64 geogra- 
phy, 22 grammar, 57 composed in 
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English, 12 in Choctaw, 11 in Choctaw || sions have been established. To these 


and English, and 137 wrote. 


PREACHING. 

This grand means of publishing the 
Gospel is employed in all the missions, 
though under various forms, with various 
degrees of attention on the part of the 
people, and with various success. One 
or two passages will be quoted from com- 
munications of the missionaries, relating 
to the performance of this duty. | 

** Besides our stated services at the’ 
chapel, we make our school-rooms little | 
sanctuaries, where we frequently preach | 
to the scholars, their parents and others, 
who assemble to hear the word of God. 
We also make daily excursions through 
this great idolatrous city, to give instruc- 
tions to those in the bazars, the high-' 
ways, &c. Sometimes we sit down at 
the door of a native hut, and tell them the 
story of Jesus—sometimes converse in a 
familiar manner with a few individuals 
by the way-side—now we reason out of 
the scriptures with a self-righteous and 
conceited Brahmin, or an angry priest of 
the false prophet—sometimes proclaim | 
the glad tidings of salvation to companies 
varying in number from twenty to three 
hundred, and not unfrequently, do we 
have as many clustered around us as can 
hear our voice, some of whom are chil- 
dren,some in middle age, others trembling 
with age and bending over their staves. 
Let the power of the gospel be felt by 
this people, and a missionary, had he 
strength, might preach to tens of thou- 
sands daily. Our duty is plain; having 
received the ministry of reconciliation 
from the Lord Jesus, we must fulfil it by 
testifying the gospel of the grace of God 
to these Pagans. Wo be to us, if we 

reach not the gospel to both Jews and 
xentiles as we have opportunity from 
day to day .”—Missionaries at Bombay. 

**Preaching has been maintained as 
usual at all the stations, and at most of 
them the number of hearers has greatly 
increased. Our congregations on the 
Sabbath usually consist of from one to four 
thousand hearers, and are characterized | 
by stillness and strict attention to the 
exhibition of divine truth. Meetings on 
other days are wellattended. Two large 
substantia churches have been comple-, 
ted during the past year, one at Hido, | 
and one at Honoruru. At Lahaina a good 
stone church has been brought forward, | 
and will soon be finished.” — Missionaries 
at the Sandwich Islands. | 

GENERAL SUMMARY AND REMARKS. 

This brief survey furnishes an answer, | 
in part, to the question, What has been 
effected by the Board, during the twenty 
years which have elafised?—In a number 
of countries, covered with the deep dark- 
ness of paganism, or blest with only the 
dim twilight of the gospel, Christian mis- | 





countries eighty-five ministers of Christ 
have been sent by the Board, during the 
twenty years of its existence. Thirteen 
of these have died in the service, and 
fifty-nine are still in the field. There are, 
also, at the present time, forty-five lay- 
assistants, thirty-five unmarried female 
helpers, and ninety-five married females, 
wives of the missionaries and assistant 
missionaries. "The whole number of la- 
borers in foreign service, male and fe- 
male, who have been sent from this 
country and are now living in connection 
with the Board, is TWO HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-FOUR. 

Valuable printing establishments have 
been set up in three of the missions 
widely remote from each other, and are 
in active operation. From them have is- 
sued more than 35,000,000 of pages, 
which, with the printing executed at the 
expense of the Board in other places, 
swells the number of pages to nearly 
37,000,000. ‘The number of copies of 
different works is not less than 900,000. 
These have been printed in eleven dif- 
ferent languages, three of which had 
previously been reduced to writing by 
missionaries of the Board; and the seve- 
ral works were almost all composed, or 
translated by persons connected with 
that institution. 

In schools, established and superin- 
tended by missionaries of the Board, and 
sustained by funds placed at its disposal, 
there are more than 47,000 learners,* 
and not less than 70,000 persons either 
belong to these schools, or have enjoyed 
their advantages. One-fourth part, if not 
one-third, of the population of the Sand- 
wich Islands, is now receiving instruction 
in the mission-schools, 

Look, then, at the laborers, at the 
printing, at the school-instruction, at the 
whole array of means and influence. Itis 
nothing, indeed, compared with the ne- 
cessities and claims of the heathen world. 
It is nothing in comparison of what might 
have been done, and ought to have been 
done, by the thousands of churches re- 
presented by the Board. In that point 
of view, every friend of the Lord Jesus, 
and of the world for which he died, will 
look on with grief and confusion of face. 
O! How MUCH MORE must be attempt- 
ed, and done, the next twenty years!— 
Yet there is another point of view, from 





* This number is less than that stated 
in the last survey. Yet there has been 
no actual diminution of numbers in the 
schools. More accurate returns may 
have been received from the Sandwich 
Islands. Mr. Bingham states, however, 
in a late letter to his friends in England, 
that the schools of those favored islands 
contain not less than 45,000 pupils, 
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whence we must look with gratitude to 
God. How many thousands of sermons 
have been preached by these missionaries 
in the lapse of twenty years. How many 
thousands of addresses have these pious 
men and women poured into the ears of 
benighted wanderers from God. And | 
how many thousands of persons have) 
listened to these sermons and private ap- 
peals. And those millions of pages— 
beains of spiritual light—into how many | 
dark minds must they have poured their 
heaverly radiance; and what a multitude 
of persons must have learned at least 
some of those great truths, which are 
able, with the divine blessing, to make 
men wise unto salvation. 

Yet we must not suppose, that even 
the missionaries can perceive all the in- | 
fluence they exert upon the multitudes 
around them; much less that they can so 
describe it that others, in distant coun- 
tries, can see the whole of it. 
their influence escapes all human obser- 
vation; and much of it consists, fora time, 
in mere modifications of character, rather 
than in radical changes;—extensive mo- | 
difications, and therefore important; but | 
slight and therefore not easily perceived 





| 


> | 


or else so exceedingly gradual, as to be | 
oe i! 


made strongly apparent only by contrast- || 


ing distant periods. Then it is seen, that | 
the manners of the people have been 
softened; that their customs have become 
more humane; that there is less intem- 
perance and contention; that there is 
more industry and honesty; more regard 
for right and equity; more order, har- 
mony, and happiness in families. Chil- 
dren in the schools begin to thirst for 
knowledge. They carry their books, 
into the domestic circle, and read them 
to their parents and friends. Mind be- 
gins to wake up in villages and neighbor- 
hoods. Ideas new and_ strange, but 
amazingly important, [pass from man to 
man, till thought is roused, and the mo- | 
ral sense, and conscience. —Now the mis- | 
sionary perceives that he has not been la- | 
boring in vain. He is encouraged. He! 
sows the good seed in hope. He plies all 
his means with increased faith and dili- 
gence. At length he fully gains the un- 
derstandings and hearts of some, and | 
these are converts to the truth. Nowhe)| 
rejoices over his sheaves, and his patrons 
at home become apprised of the effects 
of his labours. ‘They acknowledge, that 
he no longer labours ineffectually—that 
he begins to succeed. 

But, it should be remembered, that 
these few converts are no proper mea- 
sure of his success. 
the first fruits of a great harvest. There | 
may be stronger evidences than these of | 
success, in the mass of unconverted minds | 
around. Over these converts he rejoices | 
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with a peculiar joy; but, if he be observ- 
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They may be only 


|ing and reflecting, he may behold more 
to encourage his hopes for the future, in 
the extensive preparatory influence, 
which has gone through the community, 
and which will be likely, through God’s 
grace, to work out more glorious re- 


sults. 





REPORTS OF MISSIONARES. 
New York. 
Revival in Middlebury, N. Y. 
From Rey. FE. S. Hunter, dated Wyo- 
ming, Middlebury, Genese county, Decem- 
ber 13th, 1830, 


‘‘It affords me pleasure to have it in 
my power to say to you, that the good 
f of the Lord which 1 mentioned in 
my last as being begun in this place, is 
now going forward in a very powerful 
manner. God has ‘* bowed the heavens 
and come down and the mountains have 
flowed down at his presence.” The wave 
of salvation is rolling deep and wide, and 





| 


bearing up on its peaceful bosom the 


fruits of eternal love to the multitude of 
souls that were perishing in their sins, 
This work is almost indiscriminate as to 
the characters who are the subjects of it. 
All classes of persons are affected. The 
aged and the young,—the moralist, and 
the openly profane. -The middle-aged 
and aged especially, are extensively 
wrought upon. Men, who have for years 
been settled in the principles of infidelity 


|are scared from their vain subterfuges 


and led to seek a refuge from impending 
wo, beneath the Cross of Christ. Some 
of the most influential men in town, who 
but a few weeks since were apparently 
indifferent and neglectful, if not positively 
opposed to religion—are now seen upon 
their kneesin the praying circle mingling 
‘their hearts and voices at the throne of 
grace for the salvation of souls around 
‘them. In our meetings, which are now 
every evening in the week, tumult and 
confusion are unknown, God appears in 
‘our midst in the ‘still small voice;’ but oh! 
in this very stillness there is a resistless 
| energy before which the hardened sinner 
‘is constrained to bow. 

** The number that has obtained hopes 
‘in the town cannot be definitely stated. 
I can only say, that it is general and 
| powerful. There is not perhaps a single 
school district in the town but what has 
shared, or is sharing, more or less in this 
blessed work. But as much of the ter- 
ritory of the town is under the influence 
of other denominations, I know less as to 
the exact number that has obtained 
hopes out of my own congregation, I 
only know, that itis great. In my own 


} 


congregation the number of fruits of this 
revival is perhaps not far from sixty. 
Thirty of whom have already connected 
themselves with the church.—Several 
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more will come forward at the next com- 


munion, 

‘‘There are some particularly striking 
instances of the power of divine grace in 
subduing the human heart that have 
been presented to view in this revival, 
which I should love to describe and per- 
haps I may when I write again. 

‘«Immediately after the date of my last, 
our circumstances required the number 
of weekly meetings to be increased. 
Since about that time, I have attended a 
meeting nearly every day or — I 
age three discourses upon the Sab- 

ath, three or four lectures in the course 
of the week, the remainder of the time is 
employed in visiting and attending con- 
ferences and prayer meetings. 

** My Bible class which I was in the 
habit of attending Sabbath morning, at 9 
o’clock, has been for a little season sus- 
pended, and in its stead has been substi- 
tuted a prayer meeting for the Sabbath 
School Teachers. ‘These exercises have 
been blest. At the hour appointed the 
superintendent opens the meeting with 
prayer and singing. The lesson is then 
read and explained; prayers are offered 
with special reference to the school, that 
teachers, and scholars, may be led toa 
right understanding of God’s word, and 
that the carnal minds of both may be re- 
newed., 

‘*Since the commencement of these 
meetings, four teachers and nine scholars 
have in the estimation of charity become 
subjects of renewing grace. The Sab- 
bath School cause has strengthened 
greatly the season past.” 





From Rev. G. G. S1rt, dated, West Men- 
don, N. Y. Dec. 18th 1830. 


‘**The prospects of West Mendon are 
more encouraging. The congregation has 
been gradually increasing for the last six 
months, 

‘* During the quarter there has been 
one case of hopeful conversion, and some 
are now inquiring. A meeting for reli- 
gious conference and prayer has been es- 
tablished and the organization of a church 
is contemplated as soon as practicable. 
We now count four male and six female 
professors of the Presbyterian order in 
this place. It isa singular fact that when 
this congregation was commenced, more 
than two years ago, there was not known 
to be a male professor of the Presbyterian 
order in this village of four hundred in- 
habitants. Previous to that period the 
Methodists, Chrystians, and Universal- 
ists had the sole occupancy of the 

nd. 

*¢The congregation are now desirous 
of my services the whole of thetime. It 
will be recollected that my services have 
been divided between West Mendon and 
Rush, one hundred and fifty dollars in 


West Mendon and fifty dollars in Rush 
being raised for my support. The con- 
gregation of West Mendon having gained 
some strength the last year, now pro- 
poses to raise two hundred dollars this 
year and ask the aid of the Board of Mis- 
sions to the amount of 100 dollars. 
A wedding fee well affrrofrriated. 

_ * Now for my apology for not forward- 
ing my report before. I made a pledge 
in my own mind some weeks ago, that I 
would contribute the next marriage fee 
which I should receive, to the funds of 
the Auxiliary in this place. I heard of 
an intended marriage before the quarter 
was out, and I delayed my report till it 
should take place, which was last even- 
ing. Five dollars was the fee. I told 
some of our young men that they must 
raise a similar sum which being done, 
raises the funds of the Auxiliary to 
twenty dollars—So that the delay has 
turned to your advantage.” 





From Rev. Janez Spicer, dated Ando- 
ver, N. Y. Dec. 1, 1830, 


A Season of Refreshing. 


Since my last we have been again visi- 
ted with a little refreshing from the pre- 
‘sence of the Lord, which has made glad 
the — of God in this region, and 
awakened in them those expressions of 
‘gratitude which evince that they do not 
| despise the day of small things. During 
|the latter part of summer and autumn, 
| the Lord has been pleased to pour out his 
/spirit, and carry on a work of Divine 
grace in that part of Thornelsville, 
which lies on the north-east corner of 
Andover. A few professors of religion 
had lived in the place several years, and 
had not been favoured with but two ser- 
mons from Clergymen of our order pre- 
vious to my visiting them: yet I believe 
they had prayed much for the means of 
grace and for the blessing of God to 
accompany them. I have visited them 
as often as consistent with other duties, 
going from house to house and attending 
religious meetings: the distance from 
Andover Center is about eight or ten 
miles: numbers attend public worship on 
the Sabbath at Andover: seven have al- 
ready united with the church; twelve or 
fourteen more have expressed a wish to 
unite, and probably will soon; others are 
entertaining hopes of a gracious change, 
some have recently gained evidence of 
an interest in Christ, and others are still 
inquiring: which gives evidence that the 
Lord has not yet taken his spirit from 
/them; and there appears to be an ardent 
desire breathed out in fervent prayer to 
God for the continuance of his gracious 
work. 

On examining my journal, I find I have 
preached one hundred and twenty-two 
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family visits, and rode about five hundred 
and sixty miles. I have thought it pre- 
ferable to have prayer meetings and 
religious conferences rather than ser- 
mons in times of awakening, in order to 
habituate young professors to take an 
active part, that they may be the better 
prepared to hold religious meetings in 
their respective neighborhoods when I 
cannot be with them. 

I have admitted seventeen to the com- 
munion of the churches in Andover and 
Greenwood. Baptised eighteen infants 
and four adults, administered the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s mw, four times; 
have eww | attended four Bible class- 
es, established two temperance societies, 
and a Sabbath-school in every school 
district where there was sufficient Pres- 
byterian influence to warrant success. 

he Church and Society in Andover are 
in a very flourishing state, they are going 
on with their meeting-house well: I have 
received by the hand of Rev. M. Hunter 
a donation of fifty dollars from Rev. Mr. 
Dwight, of Geneva, for aiding in finish- 
ing the house, which they are expendin 
to advantage. The Church an 
Society in Greenword are also in a pros- 

erous state, it will be more convenient 

or them to unite with the town of Jasper 
the coming year. I have preached a 
number of Sabbaths and frequent Lec- 
tures in the town of Independence. So- 
ciety is flourishing there, and a Church 
will probably be organized soon after the 
next meeting of Presbytery, they are 
engaged in finishing their meeting-house. 
I have also received fifty dollars for them 
at the hand of the Rev. M. Hunter a 
donation from the Rev. Dr. Janeway, of 
Philadelphia; which they have expended 
in nails, glass and putty. They are young 
and feeble, surrounded with enemies who 
are devising every means to hinder their 
work, and hoping they will not be able 
to finish. If there could be any turther 
donations made them from Philadelphia, 
the smallest would be thankfully received 
and expended to the promotion of the 
Redeemer’s cause. Do procure them 
some assistance if youcan. Their house 
is 50 by 40, two story, and will be a rich 
blessing in this wilderness town if it can 
be completed. 





From Rev. M. HarRIson, dated Pre- 
ble, N. Y. December 23d, 1830. 


Interesting Revival in the town of Scott, ||} 


In my communication about the first 
of October, if my memory serves me, I 
mentioned the precious season of revival 
or work of grace that the people in the 
town of Scott had been favored with. 
About that time there were added to the 
Presbyterian Church fifteen persons on 
profession on their faith, Last Sabbath 











five more were added—subjects of the 
gracious work, and three others on letters 
of recommendation. Have baptizedeight 
adults and one infant. 


Previous to the revival, the Church 
in Scott, (the Presbyterian Church) num- 
bered only eighteen members; twenty 
three have now been added to that num- 
ber. This something more than doubles 
their number, and as several families 
have thus been added, their strength is 
also in some measure augmented, and 
there begins to be some talk of building 
a house for public worship, and I am 
rather inclined to believe they will at- 
tempt it the coming season. 


The town of Scott has within six 
months last past undergone a very great 
moral change, and yet in Scott, that is in 
some parts of it, iniquity still abounds— 
especailly Sabbath: breaking. As it res- 
pects the Presbyterian Church we hope 
that the revival is not altogether past— 
that the Lord has not yet withdrawn the 
Holy Spirits’ influence from us. It is 
thought that the spirit of prayer is rather 
reviving amongst professors of religion, 
and that some impenitent sinners are un- 
der serious impressions. Prayer and 
conference meetings are still kept up and 
are interesting, and we still hope to see 
numbers more gathered intothe Church. 
For what the Lord has already done, we 
have abundant reason to call upon our 
souls and all within us to bless and prsise 
his great and holy name—and we have 
great occasion also to be very humble 
and to abase ourselves before God for our 
unfaithfulness, seeing so many remain im- 
penitent and unbelieving—probably on 
account of the unfaithfulness of Christ- 
ians. I need not say to you, dear brother, 
pray—jiray for meas your Missionary, 
that I may be found faithful to my trust 
—I would feel that souls are committed 
to my care. 

We have uniformly a conference on 
Saturday afternoon. I preach twice on 
Sabbath, attend the Bible class between 
services, and conference at six o’clock, 


The number of hopeful conversions in 
the town of Scott is about a hundred and 
twenty—about sixty have united with the 
Seventh-day Baptists, and between thirty 
and forty with the First-day Baptists. 


In Scott there is a Bible society auxil- 
= to the county society of Cortland, 
and I believe that every family in town 
is furnished with a copy of the Bible. 

There is also a Temperance Society in 
this town consisting of between fifty and 
one hundred members, and is evidently 
exerting a very salutary influence. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
From Mr. N. L. Ric, dated, Morrisville, | 
Pa. January 5th, 1831. 


** Although in pins you an account of | 
my labours in Morrisville and vicinity | 
during the last three months, I cannot | 
inform you of an extensive and powerful ' 
work of grace; yet I rejoice to be able to 


the preaching of the Gospel, however | 
feebly done has not been in vain. Its effects 
are manifested in several ways. Public. 
worship is attended by many, who for 

ears have either entirely or at least ha- 

itually neglected it. The Sabbath is! 
less profaned. ‘The Scriptures are more 
read—a number who were in the habit 
of neglecting entirely this important duty 
now read them with interest. About two. 
months since, I formed a Bible class in| 
Morrisville, which is attended by from | 
16 to 20 females, almost all of whom 
manifest increasing anxiety to understand 
the Scriptures. The Sunday school is in 
a tolerably prosperous state, though not. 
so well attended now as in warm weather. 
The cause of temperance is gradually 
gaining ground. Intemperance is the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
Gospel here. A few however, have de- 
termined no longer to use ardent spirits, 
and an individual in extensive business 
has determined not to give ardent spirits 
to those whom he employs. Several lit- 
tle dragn-shops have been broken up and 
one notorious drunkard has entirely 
ceased to use ardent spirits and is indus- 
triously engaged in his business. A large 
number of males attend on publicworship, 
some of whom appear to be in aninterest- 
ing state of mind. Since my last report I 
rejoice ‘to say that several persons have 
given pleasing evidence of having been 
born agsin, the number I cannot state 
precisely. For several reasons an op- 
portunity has not been given them as yet 
of making a public profession, but this 
will be done I hope very soon. ‘There are 
also several who are enquiring what they 
must do to be saved—these are some of 
the effects of the Gospel amongst this 
people, from which it will be seen that 
the encouraging state of things mentioned 
inm y last still continues, though the work 
is still and gradual. But while we re-, 
joice that God has in any degree owned 
and blessed his word to the salvation of 
perishing sinners, we look, and hope, and 
pray for greater things. —Paul may plant 
and Appollos water, but God only can. 
give the increase. I spent about 3 weeks 
last vacation in visiting the families in this 
place and vicinity. My visits were in al- 
most every instance kindly received and 
frequently were interesting. Several cases 
of awakening are to be ascribed under 
God to these visits,” 


'| pect. 





ithe spirit of God descended; Christians 


OHIO, 
From Mr. R. Younc, Millersburg, O. 
Dec. 6, 1830, 
Additions to the Church. 
Little has occurred, during the three 


months past, which merits notice. The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was dis- 


I |pensed at Millersburg, by the Rev. 
say there is good reason to believe that | 


Archd. Hanna, of Paintville, on the last 
Sabbath of August; when fourteen com- 
municants were added to the congrega- 
tion. Seventeen children were admitted 
by baptism members of the visible 
Church, 


Measures adopted for the erection of a 
new Meeting- House. 


The East Hopewell Congregation, af- 
ter a tedious discussion, have agreed 
unanimously to build a frame Meeting- 
House; and they have contracted with 
an undertaker, who is engaged, at 
present, in preparing the necessary ma- 
terials. The number of hearers, who 
attend at each place of worship, has in- 
creased greatly during Summer; and 
deep interest and order characterize all 
our meetings. And although, no singu- 
lar excitement prevails in this place, yet 
a considerable number wait with anxiety 
for an opportunity to profess publicly 
their faith in Christ. We have discon- 
tinued the Sabbath-school on account of 
the return of Autumn; notwithstanding I 
ee to maintain Bible classes during 
Vinter, as the number of those who 
attend them increases progressively .— 
During the last six months, I have 
preached in different parts of the county, 
to audiences composed of men of various 
sects and of dissimilar faith. The peo- 
ple, almost uniformly, appear solicitous 
to hear Presbyterian preaching. This 
station demands much labour, but it un- 
folds a prospect which is highly interest- 


ing. 


From the Rev. J. L., BELLVILLE, near 
Miamiesburg, Ohio. 


A Public Meeting and Revival in the 
Congregation of Washington. 

A meeting was appointed to be held in 
our bounds, on the 23d of September. 
On the day previous pursuant to appoint- 
ment, I expected to meet my people in 
the Church for the purpose of special 
praver to God for his superintendence of, 
and blessing upon, the meeting in pros- 
But scarcely a dozen of the con- 
gregation met, such was the deplorable 
state of the Church; (here, however, I 
should say, that the attendance on the 
Sabbath, was numerous and apparently 
solemn,) but the day appointed arrived, 
the ministers and people collected, the 
meeting commenced and progressed, and 
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were aroused and sinners alarmed. As 
to the preaching, I think I can honestly 
say, it was the simple unadulturated Gos- 
pel of Christ, exhibited with great 
earnestness and much affection; accom- 
panied with the most powerful appeals to 
the heart and conscience. But besides 
this, there was public and private exhor- 
tations, and an earnest wrestling in pray- 
er, and truly it was good to be there; I 
am aware that many do consider such 
meeting as Anti-Presbyterial, yet ]am 
constrained to say that when langour pre- 
vails in the churches, they are a pre- 
cious means of arousing and calling into 
lively exercise the graces of the Chris- 
tian, and assisting the attention of unbe- 
lievers. ‘The results of that meeting 
have to us been precious indeed. The 
Lord (we trust) has added to our Church 
27 precious souls as fruits of the revival, 
and there is yet a most delightful state 
of things existing. Our Sabbath-school 
which we held in the Church during the 
Summer, we have divided into three 
schools, which we hope to continue 
through the winter season: heretofore 
there has been a suspension of Sabbath- 
school instruction, but aware of its impor- 
tance, and also of the loss sustained by so 
long a vacation, we resolved on making 


the trial of winter schools and hope they || 


will flourish. We have now three regular 
weekly prayer meetings, all well attend- 
ed and profitably conducted. Of those 
lately added to the church, the greater 
number are heads of families, three are 
upwards of 60 years of age, and among 
them one who had not been seen at any 
mecting, (except at his own house as his 
wife was a member,) for about 9 vears, 
previous to the one above named; curiosi- 
ty prompted him to come, and the Lord 
had mercy on him. He was not received 
at that time but has since joined us, and 
thus far is steadfast. Since my last report 
I have baptized 14 adults and 17 infants, 
total 31. At our last stated meeting of 
Fresbytery, (in view of our wide extend- 
ed moral desolations,) we resolved that 
it was the duty of each member of the 
Miamiesburg Presbytery to spend at 
least one month ineach year in Missiona: 
ry labours. In accordance with that 
resolution, I spent two weeks in company 
with Brother Coe, in Shelby Co. In 
Shelby Co. there is a small Presbyterian 
Church of about 20 members; these have 
as yetenjoyed but little preaching,& alas! 
we found them too generally insensible 
of their spiritual wants, but ere we left 
them, there was evidently a hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, and 
with tearful eye and aching hearts, seve- 
ral bade us farewell. We encouraged 
them to trust in the Lord while they 
made exertions to procure a Missionary. 
A subscription paper was in circulation 





before we left them, and they hoped to be 

able to raise somewhere near $150, 
although it is doubtful whether they will 
be able quite to reach it. But inasmuch 
-as it is likely to become an important 
| section, I do hope the Board will furnish 
them witha Missionary as speedily as 
possible, 





ILLINOIS. 
From the Rev. B. F. Sprrumay, dated 
Shawneetown, Illinois, October 31, 1850. 


«© As Brother B, has not yet received 
| ordination, it has devolved upon me to 
attend to the administration of the sacra- 
‘ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
| &c. in his field of labour as well as my 
jown. ‘This makes it necessary tor me to 
| travel more than it otherwise would have 
_been. Besides this, I have yielded to the 
pressing solicitations of some members of 
our church in Clarke county in this state, 
about 150 miles from this place; and have 
visited them and organized them intoa 
Church consisting of about 20 members, 
with promising prospects if they can only 
‘obtain a minister. With these excep- 
| tions I have still labored at Shawneetown, 
| Equality and Golconda. 


Some Mercy Drofis. . 


**In the Golcondachurch, we have at 
length realized that for which we have 
been praying and looking—a few cases of 
conviction made their appearance in Au- 
‘gust; and the number gradually increased 
until the time arrived which we had set 
for a four-day’s meeting including the 
two Sabbaths of September. And as the 
|| congregation does not live compact it was 
thought best for the families who lived at 
| a distance from the place of worship to 
| prepare and encamp on the ground.— 
| Thus they continned there during the 
four days. This is what is called a camp 
meeting. Good order and solemnity pre- 
vailed throughout the meeting, and it 
was manifest that the Lord was with us, 
Seven persons were on examination re- 
ceived and sat down with us for the first 
at the Lord’s table. A number more left 
the place under deep anxiety, of whom 
eight are now indulging a hope in the 
| crucified Saviour. A few others are still 
| among the anxious. We donot yet ven- 
| ture to call this a revival: but you will 
| agree with us, that ‘the Lord hath done 
} great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
| To his name beall the glory. ‘*God on 
his thirsty zion hill, some mercy drops 
_has thrown.” [I find alsotwo places in 
| brother Bennet’s field, where the Lord is 
| showing some ‘tokens for good.” But 
I leave it for him to give you particulars, 
| With other means we believe that the 
|Head of the Church especially smiles 
‘upon our visits from house to house, 
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all the members of families who are old iz ** These facts we think you ought to 


enough to understand. And dear Sir, | 
while I express the gratitude which these. 
feeble churches feel to our more favored 
brethren in the East, for what they have 
done and are doing for us: let me again 
request them to remember us in their) 
prayers. We do hope that a brighter 
day is about to dawn upon this part of 
Illinois. 

‘«‘During the quarter just closed I have 
travelled 1151 miles, preached 61 ser- 
mons besides several public exhortations | 
and addresses, organized one church, or- | 
dained one elder and installed two others, | 
administered the Lord’s Supper four) 
times, received into communion (inclu- | 
ding those in the newly organized church) | 
110n examination and 20 on certificates | 
baptised 2 adults and 5 infants, made, 
many family visits, attended and ad-) 
dressed the Sabbath school as often as | 
practicable and distributed a quantity of 
religious tracts, 


A request of the Sessions of Carmi and | 
Sharon Churches. 


** Ata meeting of these sessions on the 
23d inst. they requested me as their | 
agent to represent to the much esteemed | 
Board of Missions of the Assembly, in| 
substance as follows: 


*¢1. The time during which Mr. Isaac 
Bennet, your Missionary was appointed 
to labour with us has now expired: and 
he has informed us, that he does not 
wish to locate himself permanently. But | 
we feel it to be due to him and to the) 
board, to express our cordial approba- 
tion of him as a faithful Minister of 
Christ, and our gratitude to God and un- 
der hiia to your Board for his labors thus 
long, and our sorrow that we cannot con- 
tinue to enjoy them. But we consider it 
a duty to acquiesce in the dispensation by 
which we are for the present left desti- 
tute of the stated preaching of the Gos- 

el. 

*¢2. As we cannot bear the idea of re- 
maining in this destitute situation, we 
feel it our duty and privilege again re- 
spectfully tosend up our cry to you. We 
cannot promise any thing very inviting in 
a pecuniary way. We are in moderate 
circumstances and most of us still labour 
under the difficulties, common to new 
settlers. The Carmi church feels able 
with its present strength to promise for 
the support of a minister 80 or from that 
to 100 dollars ayear. ‘The Sharon church 
does not feel disposed to say what it can | 
do. But we think that if a minister were | 
settled with us and would receive as a| 
part of his support the produce of the | 
earth; we could give him nearly or quite | 
a competant support. ‘The present num- | 
ber of communicants in our two churches 


a 





know.—And now we plead our wants, 
With the confidence of children to a mo- 
ther, we ask you to think of us. We ask 
you to send us a minister; to go ii and out 
before us; and break to us the bread of 
life. ‘To whom shall we apply but to you? 
We cannot reconcile it with our feelin 
to live without one to instruct our chil- 
dren and our neighbours in the way of 
life. We cannot bear the idea of these 
churches languishing and dying. ‘Come 
over into Illinois and help us.” And, O! 
that our cry may reach the heart of some 
dear servant of Christ, who will immedi- 
ately reply: ‘* here am I send me.” 


‘* By order of the Sessions of Carmi 
and Sharon Churches.” 
BEN). F, SPILLMAN. 





REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


From Rev. L. F. LEAKE, Lexington, 
Va, 22d December, 1830, 


«¢Since my last report I have visited 
the following churches, and have obtain- 
ed the following subscriptions, to wit: 


New Providence congregation, (Rev. Jas, 
Morrison, pastor. )— 

49 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, 

Donations, 

Received cash, 

Included ann. subscrip. 
Rev. Jas. Morrison and 


family, $7 00 
Robt. M‘Chesney, 5 00 
James Martin, 5 00 
James M‘Nutt, 3 00 


Lexington congregation, (Rev. Dr. Bax- 
ter, pastor. )— 

47 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, $72 25 

Donation, 50 

Received cash, $4 00 

Included ann. subscrip. 


Rev. Dr. Baxter, $5 00 
Rev. H, Ruffner, 5 00 
Maj. J. Alexander, 5 00 
Edward Graham and 
family, 3 50 
A. T. Barclay, 3 00 
J. Leyburn & family, 5 00 
John M‘Corkle, 4 00 
Joseph Steele, 3 00 
Doctor A. Leyburn, 3 00 
J. F. Coruthers, and 
lady, 5 00 


Fairfield and Timber Ridge congrega- 
tion, (Rev. Allen D. Metcalfe, Pastor:) 


33 Annual subscribers, amount 


subscribed, $42 25 
Donations, 2 25 
Received cash, $14 50 





is sixty-four. 





‘Included ann, subscrip. 
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Col. Jas. M ‘Dowell and 


lady, 7 00 
Rev. Allen D. Metcalf 

and lady, 5 00 
C. Bias, 5 00 
William Patton, 3 00 


Bethesda church, (Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
s. S.)— 

10 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, $8 75 

Received cash, $5 50 

Oxford church, (Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
Ss. S.)— 

13 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, 

Donations, 

Received cash, 


$7 75 
1 873 
S6 123 


New Monmouth congregation, (Rev. J. || 


Payne, Minister. )}— 
16 Aunual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, 


$18 00 
Received cash, 


$3 00 


From the same, dated Fincastle, Bote- || 


tourt county, Virginia, Jan. 17th, 1831. 

**] have now to report the concluding 
results of my agency in! the Presbytery 
of Lexington. Since my last communi- 
cation, I have visited the following 
churches, and have obtained the follow- 
ing subscriptions, to wit:— 


Falling Spring congregation, (Rev, John 
D. Ewing, Pastor. )— 

28 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, $22 00 

Included, ann. subscription 
Rev. J. D. Ewing and fa- 
mily, $5 00 

Received cash, $2 50 

High Bridge congregation, (Rev. Samuel 
Houston, Pastor.)— 

17 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, 

Included, ann, subscription 
Rev. Samuel Houston and 
family, $5 00 

Received cash, $6 50 

Salem congregation. — 

5 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, 

Included, ann. subscription 
Col. Elijah M*‘Clanahan 
and family, $5 00 

William and John Walton, 5 00 

Received cash, $3 00 

Fincastle congregation, (Rev. John M. 
Fulton, Pastor. )— 

6 Annual subscribers, amount 
subscribed, 

Included, ann. subscription 
rear J. M. Fulton and 
amily, 00 

William Patton, Esq. < 00 
eceived cash, $6 50 
Asthe result of the agency, 18 congre- 


$22 00 


$13 00 


$11 00 


‘of the Board. The number of annual 
| subscribers is 491. ‘The amount subscri- 
ibed is $526 75. I have received cash 
| $193. Names reported to you as sub- 
'scribers to the Missionary Reporter, 27. 
Besides preaching at the churches ex- 
| pressly upon the subject of my agency, I 
| have attended a number of more private 
‘meetings, at which, when it was deemed 
expedient I have usually said something 
about my object. I have not noted the 
/number of miles travelled—I have only 
to say that the churches that I have visi- 
ted are spread over the width of this val- 
ley. Thetwoextreme points at which I 
have been, Harrisonburg and Salem, are 
/120 miles distant, and the latter is about 
400 miles from Philadelphia. 
I could scarcely have engaged in this 
agency at a more unfavourable season, 
On account of storms, high waters, bad 
roads, and cold, I have scarcely ina sin- 
gle instance had an ordinary congrega- 
tion. Frequently not more than one-half 
or one-third of the people have been pre- 
'sent—often less. A season so unfavor- 
able is scarcely recollected, even in this 
‘variable climate. Had the season been 
good, it is right to suppose that much 
more would have been accomplished. I 
have however in almost every case re- 
ceived from the Pastor and Session, a 
distinct pledge that vigorous efforts 
'should be made to extend the subscrip- 
tions. On the whole I think we may 
_with safety calculate that an annual sub- 
|scription of 600 dollars or upwards to 
/your funds will have been the result ot 
| this agency.” 








Rev. Thomas Barr, Ohio. 

By letters recently received, we learn, 
that the Rev. Mr. Barr is diligently and 
successfully prosecuting the business of 
his agency—He has formed some new 
Auxiliaries, enlarged and revived many 
old ones, arranged several of the Presby- 
teries for annual visits from voluntary 
agents, collected funds for the Board, 
and obtained a number of new subscri- 
bers to the Missionary Reporter. 


Rev. W. C. Anderson, Valley of the Mis- 
sissifi fii. 

In a letter dated Columbia, Tenn. De- 
cember 22, 1831, the Rev. Mr. Ander- 
son informs us, that he is now on his way, 
by land, to New Orleans, with a view of 
visiting and presenting the claims of the 
Board of aden, in all the principal 

laces on both sides of the river, between 

Xincinnati and New Orleans—He had 
formed Auxiliaries in Nashville and Co- 
lumbia, and made arrangements for one 
in Franklin. Other Auxiliaries had been 
formed by him in Kentucky, of which we 
can give no particular account at pre- 








gations have been organized on the plan 
Vor, IX.—Chr, Adv, 





sent, owing to the miscarriage, of a let- 
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ter which should have been received 
some weeks since. The amount of mo- 
nies collected will be acknowledged in 
the treasurers account, next month. Mr. 
A. states that his prospects were very 
encouraging, and that he was generally 
received with kindness and cordiality | 
by ministers and people, and that the | 
plans of the Board were highly approved 
and readily adopted by the congregations | 
generally, which he had visited. 


Rev. S. H. Crane, General Agent for 
the West. 

No letters have recently been received | 

from Mr. Crane, but we are happy to| 

learn from the ‘* MWestern Luminary and | 





Presbyterian Advocate,” published in| 
Lexington Ky. that he is prosecuting his | 
work with energy,and arousing the Aux- | 
iliaries of the Board in Kentucky to re- | 
newed and vigorous efforts in the Mis- | 
sionary cause. The happy results of his | 
earnest appeals to the churches in the | 
West, are already apparent, in the libe- | 
ral contributicns, from Auxiliaries and | 
individuals, which are beginning to re-| 
plenish our exhausted treasury. 


The} 
monies received will be acknowledged in | 
our next number. 
From the above named paper of the | 
12th instant, we select the following ar- | 
ticle, which we find under the editorial | 
head, and would respectfully and earn- | 
estly urge, upon the friends of the do-| 
mestic missionary cause, an attentive | 
consideration of the plan proposed for! 
doing good. To encourage others to imi- | 
tate the noble example of the individual | 
who has pledged 500 dollars, we would | 
state, that should the sum contemplated 
be raised, the Board of Missions, on their | 
present economical plan of appropria- 
tions, would be able to sustain, Affy ad- | 
ditional laborers, annually, on Mission- 
ary ground. The number of years of 
ministerial labour, thus secured to feeble 
churches, within the time specified for | 
the payment of the $50,000, would be 
equal to the number of dollars contribu- 
ted by each individual—or, 500 years of | 
ministerial labor, for 50,000 dollars. | 





PLAN TO RAISE $50,000 FOR THE | 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF, 
MISSIONS. 

The same individual who has pledged | 
$500 tothe Amer’n Colonization Society, | 
has also pledged himself to pay $500 to, 
the Board of Missions of the General | 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church— 
to be paid in regular annual instalments 
of $50 each; and he proposes to unite with 
ninety nine other friends of the Board, in 
different parts of the United States, who | 
may be willing to pledge the same 
amount, in order to raise the sum of 





$50,000 to aid the Board of Directors in 


‘their truly benevolent and christian ef- 


‘forts in the cause of Domestic Missions, 
and particularly in the Great Valley of 
the Mississippi. In pursuance of the plan, 
the first instalment of $50 has been for- 
warded. Persons desirous of uniting in 
the above scheme, will please to make 
known their intentions, without delay, to 
Mr. David A, Sayre, Lexington, Trea- 


_ surer of the Board for the Synod of Ken- 


tucky; Rev. Simeon H. Crane, Cincin- 
natti, General Agent for the Valley of 
the Mississippi; Rev. Joshua T. Russell, 
Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board; or any other authorised 
Agent of the Board, in any part of the 


| United States. 


| The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.—Yet how few hold their 
property as stewards of the Lord’s boun- 
ty. How few hold it consecrated to the 
service of Christ. How many gather 
and lay up riches, ‘‘for heirs, they know 
not who.” The man who, when the 
claims of christian benevolence are pres- 
sed upon him, refuses to impart of the 
earthly substance, which God has given 
him—how dwells the love of God in him. 
The plan pursued so generally of holding 
in reserve for his children or other heirs 
all the property a man can make, is not 


only to rob God but to act a foolish part 


towards them. In three cases out of 
four such legacies prove a curse instead 
of ablessing to children. But how much 
-good might such property do if cast into 
‘the treasury of the Lord and spent in 
sending the Bible and Missionaries to 
‘the destitute. If by such a use of his 
| property a man might be instrumentalin 
‘converting one soul, infinitely happier 
|must he be than in leaving to heirs an 
| estate gathered by toil and care and un- 
‘touched by the claims of benevolence 
‘and religion. To give money for the pro- 
‘motion of Christ’s kingdom, is not to 
throw it away or hide it inanapkin, It 


‘is the way with five talents to gain five 
talents more, and with two talents togain 
two more, and to be in readiness when 
the Lord shail come to reckon with his 


servants, —J)estern Luminary. 





$400 Donation from Mississippi. 

We cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
‘sure of inserting entire the following 
letter, dated Natchez, (Miss. ) Dec. 28th, 
|1830—it needs no comment. 

| Enclosed, you will find a check upon 
the U.S. Bank, for $400, which you will 
‘appropriate for the use of your Board. 
It is a part of a five hundred dollar = 
‘note, which I lately received through the 
| Post-Office, from some anonymous friend 
‘of the Missionary cause, As the res- 
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ponsibility of appropriating it, was left | 


to me, I took the liberty of giving $100 | 
of the sum to the American Board of | 
Com. for Foreign Missions. 
I would, in addition, merely say, that | 
I have no doubt that the unknown con- | 
tributor to the Missionary cause, would | 
be gratified, if the money should be ap-| 
propriated to the supply of the destitute 
of this State. With earnest desires for | 
the success of your Board, which unites | 
the friendly feelings of all in this quarter, 
I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
GEORGE Potts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A Mantuamaker’s Christmas Gift. 

On the last Christmas day, a pious | 
mantuamaker in this city, presented to | 
her Pastor, the Rev. WM. L. M‘Catta, 
a donation of one Aundred dollars, for the | 
use of the Board of Missions. This mu- | 
nificent offering is the truit of personal in- | 
dustry and self denial.—The same bene- 
volent individual, a short time since, pre- 
sented twenty dollars to the Board of 
Education, and she assists another sister 
who keeps a little store, in the support 
of an aged widowed mother. Reader! | 
pause and ask of God—* Lord what wilt 
thou have me to do?” 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. A. Scovel, for 3 months to Colum- | 
biaville, Columbia co. N. Y. 
Rev. J. C. Campbell, for 1 year to New | 
Hope, Vigo co. Inda. and New Providence, 
Edgar co. Ills. ‘ 
Rev. Isaac Bard, for 1 year to Greenville, | 
Mt. Zion and Mt. Pleasant and vicinity, Ky. | 
Rev. W. C. Blair, for 1 year to Pinkney- | 
ville and Fort Adams, Miss. | 











RE-APPOINTMENTS. 
Rev. E. D. Andrews, for 1 year to Men- 
don, Monroe co. N.Y. 
Rev. Geo. G. Sill, for 1 year to West 
Mendon, N. Y. 


Rev. J. Spicer, for 1 yearto Andover and 
Independence, N, Y. 








| Rey. A. Mclver, for 1 year Missionary 
'Agent, supported by the Presbytery of 
Fayetteville, N. C. within their own bounds. 





New AvXILIARIES. 

Bull Creek, Pa. Rutger’s street Church, 
N. Y. Jamaica, L. I. New Providence, Va. 
Lexington, Va. Fairfield and Timber Ridge, 
Va. Beersheba, Va. Oxford, Va. New Mon- 
/mouth, Va. New Lexington, O. Indianapolis, 
Ind, Belifontaine, O. Stony Creek, O. 
Truro, O. Louisville Monthly Concert of 
‘Missions, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. Columbia, 


|| Tenn. Chippewa, O.—Total 404. 





LETTERS RECEIVED, 

From 20th December to 20th January. 

J. F. Clark, N. J. T. Lyman, N. Y. W. 
Burke, O. R. Young, O. H. Davis, N. Y. J. 
Wolf, O. J. Callis, M. J. R. Whiting, NY. 
E. D. Andrews, NY. Commit. Church, at 
Mendon, NY. A. B. Wilson, Pa. J. Wither- 
spoon, NC. Elders Church at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. J. Kemper, O. R.G. Linn, 0. W. C. 
Blair, 2, Tenn. G. W. Ashbridge, Ky. T. 
Beer, G. C. McIver, N. C. T. Barr, 3, O. 
W. Wallace, O. D. Page, NY. Messrs. Dar- 
by & Irvine, 2, Pa. J. McKnight, Pa El- 
ders Somerset Church, Pa, J. L. Bellville, 
O. M. Harrison,NY. M. Smith, O. J. Hyde, 
N.Y. J. Ficklin, Ky. E. Swift, Pa. S. J. 
Miller, O. J. Pecbles, Pa. L. B. Sullivan, 
NY. E. S. Hunter, NY. W. F, Curry, NY. 
2; L. F. Leake, V. J. Coe, O. A. Gilchrist, 
| SC. O. Davis, Pa. S. Gazley O. J. M. Ar- 
nell, Ala. M. Smith, O. N. L. Bice, NY. S. 
| Peck, NY. A. Kyle, Ky. J. S. Skinner, Md.. 
I. Pitkin, O. T. P. Atkinson, Va. J. Reed, 
2, Inda. G. D.McCuenn,Pa. G. Printz, Pa. 
H. Kennedy, Md. W. Chester, NY. G. W. 
Hampson, Pa. S. Thompson, 3, Pa. W. A. 
Hallock, NY. S. Jones, NH. J. Crawford, 
Pa. R. Armstrong, NY. T. E. Hughes, Ind. 
B. Harding, NJ. Elders Church, Delaware, 
O. J. Dyke, Tenn. W. C. Anderson, Ten. 
, Elders Church, West Mendon, NY. 8. King, 











Rev. S. Sturgeon, for 1 year to Middle || Pa. Trustees Churches, Andover and Inde- 
Smithfield, thsee. ‘and ielate, Pa. i pendence, NY. J. Spicer, NY. M. Hunter, 
Rev. S. H. Terry, for 1 year to Somer- | NY. A. Broadwell, Ky. A. Boyd, Pa. A. 


set and Genoa, Somerset co. Pa. 


| Porter, NY. D. L. Russell, Va. A. Castle, 


Rev. J. Kemper, for 3 months in Ohio. | NY- G. G. Sill, NY. W. B. Stow, NY. J. 


Rev.S.Gazley, for 1 year to Shelby co.0. | 
Rev. J. S. Weaver, for 1 year to Bell-. 
brook, Green co. and vicinity, Ohio. 





H. Dickey, 0. D. Ellison, O. M. Carpen- 
‘ter, NY. J. Huntington, NY. J. C. Harrison, 


Account of Cash received by the Board of Missions of the General Assembly, 
from the 20th of December, 1830, to the 20th of January, 1831. 


Bethel, Pa. From aux. Miss. soc. per S. Thompson, Treasurer, ‘ 5 75 
Burr Creek, Pa. do. per do. ‘ ; , 13 50 
Brandon, N. Y. Collection per Rev. R. Armstrong, A ‘ : 624 
Bangor, N. Y. do. per do. ‘ ‘ : 4 124 
Do. do. Donation from a friend per do. ; . 25 
Baltimore, Md. Donation from R. L. Colt, Esq. per Rev. J. K. Burch, * 50 00 
Blue Rock and Meigs Congregation, Ohio. Collections per Rev. W. Wallace, 7 00 
Bucks Creek Congregation, Ohio. Donation per Rev. T. Barr, ; . 1 25 
Centre, Pa. Aux. Society per Rev. J. H. Kennedy, , 10 00 
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Cash, From Rev, E. Macirdy, M . M. Soc. per J. Thompson, Tr. ‘ 80 00 
Easton, Pa. From Aux. Society per Rev. J. Gray, 40 00 


Hopewell, Chester Co. Pa, Coll. at monthly concert per Rev, E. Dickey, D.D. 7 00 
Hagerstown, Md. Collection at monthly concert of prayer, in Rev. Mr. Fuller- 


ton’s congregation, per J. and W. Robertson, ° : 13 50 
Do. do. Auxiliary Missionary Society per do. ° 27 25 
Jamaica, L. I. From ‘Thos. Napier, Esq. of the 3d Presbyterian church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. subscription for 1831, per Rev. J. T. Russell, ; : 100 00 
Do. do. Eliphalet Wickes, Esq. subscription for 1831 per do. ° 50 00 
Do. do. Auxiliary ec in part per do. ‘ ‘ 11 66 
Kishacoquillas Valley, From the Churches per Dr. Ely, ° 28 75 
Knowlesville, N. Y. From ladies of the congregation per Rev. D. Page, 4 14 
Licking Cong. Pa, Auxiliary Miss. Society per S. Thompson, Tr. , 5 32 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. Collections at the monthly concert of prayer in Presbyterian 
church per Mr. Seth Seely, ‘ 50 00 
Mendon, Monroe 'o. NV. Y. Auxiliary Society per Rev. E. D. Andrews, 25 00 
Newburyport, Mass. Auxiliary Society per Rev. J. Proudfit, : 130 00 
New Geneva, Pa. George’ Creek congregation aux. society, per J. W. Nichol- 
son, Jr. 10 00 
New Lexington, Preble Co. Ohio, Aux. Society per Rev. S. J. Miller, ° 5 80 
Newark, N. J. Aux. Society in part per Rev. J. T. Russell, : ° 45 90 
Neshamony, Pa. Auxiliary Society per Rey. Mr. Belville, ‘ 46 25 
New York City, Aux. society Rutger’s-st. cong. per Rey. J. T. Russell, 27 75 
Do. H. Remson, Esq. do. per do. ° 20 00 
Do. Eliza Lewis, do. per do. 4 j . 20 00 
Do. Aux. society Murray-street congregation per do. ; . 81 00 
Do. Levi Coit, Esq. do, per do. ‘ . ° 5 00 
Do. 1). Andrews, _ do. per do. ° ‘ . 10 00 
Do. John Johnson, Esq. do. per do. ° 50 00 
Do. A female friend of Murray-street cong. per Rey. J. T. Russel, . 4 00 
Do. J, Boorman, do. per do. ° ° 50 00 
Do. Aux. society Canal-street congregation, per do. , 95 00 
Do. Joel Post, Cedar-street congregation, per do. ‘ 25 00 
Do. Hugh Auchincloss, do. per do. . 25 00 
Do. Chas. Squire, do. per do. . 10 00 
Do. R. H. McCurdy, do. per do. ° 5 00 
Do. John Morrison, Wall-street congregation, per do. ; 10 00 
Do, J. S. MceNight, do. per do. ; 10 00 
Do. J. G. Warren, do. per do. . 10 00 
Do. Mrs. Leavenworth, do. per do. , 5 00 
Do. D. McCormick, do. per do. ‘ 5 00 
Do. From several individuals, do. per do. , 11 00 
Do, Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D. per do. 25 00 
Oxford Chester. Co. Pa. Cong. amt. collected per Rev. E. Dickey, D. D. 18 00 
Princeton, N. J. From aux. society in part, per Rev. G. S. Woodhull, ° 10 00 
Pigeon Creek, Pa. Aux. Miss. society, per S. Thompson, Esq. Tr. : 31 00 
Pittsburg, do. 2 Pr.ch. per do. ° 55 00 
Do. Donation from ‘Theological Students, per do. ° ° 9 25 
Do. do. do. C. McPherrin per do. ‘ 50 
Poland, Ohio. From aux. society 1829-30, in part per Rev. T. ‘Barr, ° 7 50 
Philadelphia. Colls. and subsp. in 8th Pr. Church, per H. McKeen, Esq. 86 46 
Do. Donation from a female member of do. per = do. ‘ 100 00 
Do. Coll, at Concert of Prayer 2d Pr. Church, ‘ 38 32 
Do. proto subscriptions, 1850, do. ‘ , 72 25 
Do. Additional do. do. ° ‘ 2 00 
Do. do. do. do. : ° , 12 00 
Do. Amount subscriptions, 4th Pr. Church, ° ‘ 24 00 
Racoon Cong. Pa. Aux. Missionary society, per S. Thompson, Esq. Tr. 23 25 
South Carolina. Cash received from a Missionary, ‘ 5 00 
—s- Cong. NV. Y. from ladies of the congregation per Rey. D. Page, 3 50 
do. gentlemen do. per do. ° 275 
Spring Mills, Sinking Creek aux. society, per D. Duncan, Tr. 22 75 
Washington, Ohio. Collection at a public meeting, per Rev. J. L. Belville, 15 00 
West Mendon, N.Y. Aux. society, per Rev. G. G. Sill, 20 00 
Do, Collection on Thanksgiving-day, per _— do. ; . 5 00 
Missionary Reporter. From sundry subscribers, ° . 92 50 
$1,929 92 
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SUGGESTIONS ADVISORY TO CANDI- 
DATES FOR THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


(Continued from frage 78.) 


III. Another topic, on which we would | 
submit a few thoughts, is the attention | 
due to the preservation of health. ‘This | 
is a matter of so much importance that | 
all teachers find it necessary to counsel 
their pupils frequently and seriously on 
the subject. Yet young men, particular- 
ly those who feel themselves under re- 
ligious obligations to make the best use 
of their time and opportunities, are very 
apt, in the ardor of their zeal, to neglect 
the voice of experience, in this respect 
until their constitutions become radically 
impaired, and the adoption of preven- 
tive measures is either impracticable or 
useless. Hence many young men of un- 
equivocal piety and high promise, are | 
consigned to an early grave; and a preju- | 
dice is, thus, fostered against a thorough | 
course of study, not a little injurious to | 
the cause of sound learning. 

Every student should regard the care | 
of his health as a religious duty. The) 
connection between mind and body, in| 








man, is so intimate, that the one cannot 


be affected, injuriously, without impair-| 
ing in some degree, the free action and 
healthful vigor of the other. Let your 
muscular powers become enfeebled, and 
your nervous system acquire a morbid 
sensitiveness, and what, of comfort or 
usefulness, can you reasonably count up- 
on? The body is the apparatus of the 
mind, as well in the acquisition, as in the 
communication of knowledge. Hence 


bodily disease, invariably checks profi- | 


ciency in study, and renders the vigorous 
and effective discharge of professional 
duty impossible. 

he means of maintaining and promo- 
ting good health are various. We shall 


notice a few, very briefly. And, in the) 


first place, we remark, that a peaceful 
and benevolent state of mind, is favour- 
able, if not essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of this inestimable blessing. All 
harrassing solicitude, arising out of en- 
gagements entered into without a reason- 
able prospect of being able to fulfil them; 
—gloomy forebodings, in relation to 
events over which we have no controul; 
—fearful .anticipations of evil, in refer- 
ence to ourselves, or others, for whom 
we feel deeply interested;—all malevo- 
lent emotions, such as anger, envy, jea- 
lousy, hatred, and revenge, are to be 
deprecated and scrupulously guarded 
against, not only as incompatible with the 


principles of our holy religion, but as ini- 
mical to peace of mind and, of conse- 
quence, to the healthful operation of the 
various and delicate organs of our animal 
system, 

But, as means of more direct influence, 
in promoting good health and having 
strong claims to the attentiou of students, 
we may mention regularity, or something 
like system, in the taking of food, sleeft, 
and exercise. In regard to the first of 
these, we have only to remark, that it 
should be nutritious, and be taken fre- 
quently,rather than in large quantities at 
once. This, to some, may appcar to be 
a matter of little moment; but to persons 
of sedentary habits, it is found, by expe- 
rience, to be of real consequence. As to 
drink—pure water is the best, the safest, 
and the most healthful. It is nature’s 
beverage,—the grand diluter—the very 
article which the beneficent Creator has 
provided, in rich profusion, for the use of 
man and beast. Distilled, and ordinarily 
fermented liquors, are not only needless, 
but pernicious, All artificial stimulants 
produce indirect debility; and except 
when taken as a medical prescription, 
ought to be discarded. 

What we mean by regu/arity in taking 
sleef. is, that a certain portion of time 
should be allotted to this demand of na- 
ture; and, that the season appropriated 
to it, should not, ordinarily, be invaded, 
either by business, or the attractions of 
society. The practice of intruding upon 
| the hours of sleep, is too common espe- 
cially, with those who are fitly called 
hard students; and the mischiefs, which 
it produces, are the more scrupulously to 
be guarded against, because they are ge- 
nerally, so insidious as to be unsuspected 
by the patient, until he finds himself a 
confirmed valetudinarian. To say no- 
thing of the ill effects of this practice 
upon the eyes, which are often ruined 
by it—all experience proves, that close 
study, continued to a late hour in the 
evening, unfits the human system for 
quiet and refreshing repose. Every de- 
votee of the midnight lamp, knows some- 
thing about the difficulty of coaxing him- 
self to sleep, after having been intensely 
engaged, for hours in succession, on sub- 
jects of a recondite, or highly interesting 
character. The writer, taught by pain- 
ful and perilous experinient, would warn 
his yong brethren of shoals and quick- 
sands, on which hisown constitution was 
well nigh wrecked. Often have wake- 
ful restlessness, distressing dreams, ex- 
haustion, lassitude, languor, and strong 
temptation to encroach, by way of repri- 
sal, on the active duties of the following 
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day, admonished him that he was doing 
violence to nature, by carrying his stu- 
dies into the season of rest; and he re- 
cords it, not without some feeling of self- 
reproach, that he was so slow to take the 
alarm: Had he persisted a little longer, 
the effects would have been fatal. 

But, among the means of maintaining 
and promoting health, that of regular 
and systematic exercise—exercise, we 
mean, of the corporeal powers, in one 
way or other, is worthy of special regard. 
Man was formed for action; and neither 


healthful, but because they may be made 
the means of support, in part, to those 
whose pecuniary circumstances are rath- 
er limited. To secure to the pupils the 
opportunity of productive manual labor, 
it were desirable that every respectable 
institution of learning have attached to it, 
a lot of land, or a work shop, with appro- 
priate implements. Without some such 
provision, and the allotment of a certain 
portion of time, every week-day, to this 
purpose, regularity, in the taking of 
exercise, which is essential to its wéility, 
can scarcely be expected from young 





body nor mind can continue long in a 
healthfal state, withoutit. The ancients 
understood this principle well; and a 
useful lesson may be taken from their 

ractice. ‘The 

omans, whose policy it was to rear a 
race of warriors, accustomed their youth 
to exposure and athletic exercises, from 
their early boyhood. And he who would 
wish to be fitted to ‘* endure hardness as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” should 
subject himself voluntarily to some such 
discipline. One who has been used, from 
childhood, to a sedentary way of life, 
will of course, suffer less, from the want 
of exercise, than those who retire from 
agricultural or mechanical occupations, 
ata more advanced age; which is the 





men of sedate and studious habits. We 
close this article, with the testimony of 
Captain Partridge,a gentleman of experi- 


Persians, Greeks, and lence and accurate observation, and well 


known asa teacher of youth, particularly 
with a view to a military life. After a 
minute account of several pedestrian ex- 
cursions, during the last summer and 
autumn, in which he walked, carrying a 
knapsack of 20 pounds weight, together 
with his thermometer and barometer, at 
the rate of from 40 to 70 miles a day,— 
he remarks:—‘‘Amongst the many im- 
portant advantages that I feel I have 
derived from combining regular and, in 
some instances, severe exercises with 
study, is the enjoyment of almost unin- 





case with a large proportion of those | 
youth, for whose benefit these suggestions || 
are designed. ‘Takea youth in his teens, || 
who has been used to any active employ- | 
ment, in the open air,—set him at his! 
books, and let him pore over them, day 
after day, from eight to twelve hours in | 
the twenty-four—and, as the natural and | 
certain consequences of so great and sud- 

den a change of habits, you may expect 

depression of spirits, discouragement, | 
discontent, and in a few months or years 

at most, the utter prostration of his pow- | 
ers, both of body and mind. Instances, | 
such as is here supposed, are of frequent | 
occurrence. The human constitution, | 
flexible and capable of accommodating | 


dergo extreme changes suddenly, with- 
out detriment. | 
It is not within the scope of these re- | 
marks to enumearte the varions exer- | 
cises which may be advantageousla used, | 
—or to institute comparisons, with the | 
view of recommending those that we| 
deem most eligible. Regard must be had, | 
of course, to the lacation of the student, | 
and to the varying seasons of the year. 
The usual sports of school-boys, are 
not, we suppose, suitable for young men, 
who have the ministry in view; though in | 
the absence of more appropriate means | 
of recreation, there may be no harm in| 
the use of them. The cultivation of the 
ground, or, when the weather will not 
admit of this, the operations of the work- 


terrupted good health. I am now, and 
always have been, entirely free from 
those debilitating affections under which 
so many of our literary men have sunk 
and are fast sinking. I know nothing of 
that fashionable disorder called dyspep- 
sia, except the name. My appetite is 
uniformly good,and I seldom enjoy less 
than eight hours of sound sleep, out of the 
twenty four. I have, within twenty 
years, ascended and measured nearly all 
the principal mountains and eminences 
tothe north and east of the Alleghany 
range—have been exposed to heat, cold 
and wet—not having had my clothes 
dry, in some instances, for six days in 
succession—have slept in the woods on 
the ground for several weeks,—have 
been subjected to all the varieties of liv- 


jing, from that which is obtained at the 


first hotels in the U. States, down to salt 
pork and dry beans, cooked in the woods; 
and after all, my constitution was never 
more firrn and vigorous—nor was I ever 
capable of enduring more fatigue or 
greater exertion than I am now, at the 
age of forty-five. If, then, our literary 
men were to inquire of me what the 

must do to preserve and enjoy health, 

should readily answer—discard about 
nine-tenths of the rules laid down by the 
pedantic writers and lecturers of the 
present day, on that subject—walk at 
least ten miles each day, at the rate of 
four miles an hour—about three or four 
times a year shoulder your knapsack, 











shop are commendable, not only because 


and with your barometer, &c. ascend to 
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the summits of our principal mountains 
and determine their altitudes, walking 
from thirty to eighty miles a day, accord- 
ing as you can bear the fatigue,—do all 
these, and I will insure you firm and 
vigorous constitutions and an entire free- 
dom from those loads of debility, dispep- 
sia, &c. under which so many of you are 
labouring and languishing out a compa- 
ratively miserable and useless existence: 
adhere to these rules, and study, how- 
ever severe, will not injure you; on the 
contrary, your mental vision will keep 
pace with the improvement of your phy- 
sical energies.” 
( To be continued. ) 





BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The only thing necessary to the suc- 
cess of this institution, under favour of 
divine Providence, is effective co-opera- 
tion, on the part of our P resbyteries and 
Churches. This it ought to be remem- 
bered, however, is indispensable to the 
accomplishment of the object of its ap- 
pointment. Originating with the Gene- 
ral Assembly of our Church, and respon- 
sible to that body, for all its transactions, 
it surely has fair claims to the patronage 
of Presbyterians, uniess there is some- 
thing wrong in the administration of its 
affairs; and if this be the case, the wrong 
should be pointed out and measures taken 
to have it corrected: for the credit and 
prosperity of the church are intimately 
involved in the wisdom and results of her 
institutions. We make these remarks, 
not from despondency, or any serious 
apprehension of failure, in this benevo- 
lent enterprize, but to remind our friends, 
far and near, within the limits of our 
widely extended bounds that we <o ex- 
pect and greatly need their assistance. 
Since the complete organization of the 
Board, something has been done—though 
not so much as could have been wished; 
owing to the tardiness with which most 
of the Presbyteries move in the business. 
A plan of co-operation was published a 
year ago, designed to secure the joint in- 
fluence and action of all our churches. 
—Several Presbyteries have declared 
themselves Auxiliary to the Board, on 
the plan submitted, and are going for- 
ward with commendable zeal, and cheer- 
ing prospects. In regard to a large num- 
ber of the Presbyteries, however, we are 
not aware that they have done any thing 


in the matter. We earnestly hope and 
request, that such will at their approach- 
ing meetings, previous to the next Ge- 
neral Assembly, decide whether they 
mean to unite with us, in this work of 
faith and labor of love or not, The Board 
'wish to know, what support they may 
count upon,—how far they can go, with 
prudence, in pledging aid to the appli- 
‘cants. It is highly desirable that every 
youth, of the right character, should be 
| encouraged and assisted, as his circum- 
stances require. Many interesting calls 
have been made upon the Board, within 
the last few months, which they have 
been obliged to decline, through want of 
means. Thisis a matter of deep regret; 
,and the only remedy is united effort.— 
'The Board have not appointed local 
agents, because it was thought better 
that that should be done by each Presby- 
tery within its own limits. In this case, 
| there would, it is believed, be a deeper 
interest excited and a considerable saving 
of expense. Why cannot the agents of 
the Board of Missions, act also, as the 
‘agents of this Board? The two institu- 
| tions are closely allied,—their aim is sub- 
| stantially, one. 











Extract from an address of the Trustees 


of Elkton Academy, Ky. 


*‘The influence of prevailing habits of 
education on the political, as well as mo- 
ral destinies of a people, is too generally 
admitted to require proof. The nature 
of our political institutions is generally 
\thought to render them more than ordi- 
inarily dependent for their stability and 
| happy effects on the general diffusion of 
intelligence and virtue. Such has been 
the opinion.of the most venerated fathers 
|of American liberty, and in this opinion 
'weentirely concur. At the same time 
'we believe, in common with many en- 

lightened observers, entirely unconnect- 
ed with our institution, not only that this 
great object has been, heretofore, too 
much neglected in the west, but that the 
common system of elementary]education, 
both with respect to mental culture and 
moral discipline, is essentially defective. 
A candid examination of facts would, we 
think, fully justify us in this opinion. We 
know there are many highly honorable 
exceptions. We know also, many indi- 
viduals, who amidst all the usual disad- 
| vantages on these subjects, have, by the 
mere force of talents and virtue, risen su- 
| perior to circumstances, and deservedly 
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occupy conspicuous stations amongst the || 
enlightened benefactors of the age. The || 
enaral truth, however, is not to be af- | 
ected by these admissions; and cannot, 
we are persuaded, be successfully con- | 
troverted. The precipitate, confused | 
and superficial course of elementary in- | 
struction, too generally gp aoe in this }) 
country, has frustrated the otherwise just | 
expectations of many a parent who would || 
have spared neither pains nor expense in | 
qualifying his son for distinguished lte- 
rary and professional eminence. ‘To such 
an extent has this unhappy system pre- |}, 
vailed that it would require a degree of || 
literary devotion not to be reasonably ex- || 
ected in mere temporary instructors, to || 
institute a different course. Where the || 
impression has been long and deeply fix- | 
edon the public mind that two or three || 
years is a sufficient period to be applied || 
to classical studies, those teachers who}, 
aim chiefly at the emoluments of the pro- |, 
fession; and especially, that numerous | 
class who embark in the business of in-| 
struction merely to enable them to enter | 
upon what they, falsely considey more | 
respectable professions, will readily fall! 
in with the current of public opinion. So! 
far is this from being matter of surprise, |) 
that it would be really in a high degree || 
marvellous if it were otherwise. Hence, | 
in a great degree, the disrepute into) 
which classical education has fallen with | 
many, otherwise well informed men. 
But mere literary deficiencies, ltow- || 
ever great, are less tobe deprecated than 
the absence of proper moral discipline, | 
which too generally prevails. It is a no-| 
torious fact that many parents, who) 
would be desirous of affording their sons || 
the advantages of a liberal education, and | 
who possesses ample means for that pur- | 
se, are deterred by fears of the injury || 
ikely to be sustained in their morals by / 
an attendance on the public schools. | 
And we verily believe that the appre- || 
hensions on this subject, so far from being || 
causeless, are even less than the magni- 
tude of the danger ought to excite.— 
Public Seminaries are proverbially ‘‘nur- 
series of vice;” and it will scarcely be 
pretended that those of our country form 
an exception. Hundreds of our most 
promising youth return periodically from 
the public schools, not only greatly defi- 
cient in sound literary accomplishments, 
but confirmed in idle, vicious and dis- 
graceful habits, for which all the literary 
eminence ever attained by man would be 
but a miserable compensation. What, 
wonder that such causes should tend to 
produce apathy on the subject of educa- 
tion! What reflecting parent would, for 
the sake of a questionable good, expose 
his son to the imminent risk of great and 
permanent evil? 
To the supposed existence of these 











facts, the Elkton Academy is indebted 
for its origin and distinctive character. 


_—The sentiments of the Presbyterian 


church on the subject of education in 
general, and of ministerial education in 
particular, have long been before the 
public. While, in common with all other 
evangelical denominations, we hold un- 
doubted and exemplary piety as the first 
and indespensible qualification for the 
ministry, and cheerfully admit that many 
persons destitute of what is usually called 
a liberal education, have, nevertheless, 
been eminently successful labourers in 
the gospel harvest; yet we also believe 
that a high degree of mental improve- 
ment is, in all ordinary cases, an impor- 
tant prerequisite for admission to the 
sacred office. The propriety of these 
sentiments it is not our present purpose 
to discuss. If we are not deceived, how- 
ever, atacit admission of their general 
correctness may be inferred from the 
increasing efforts amongst other denomi- 
nations to promote the same objects.— 
But, be this as it may, it is well known to 
all who are conversant with the religious 
history of this country for the last thirty 
years, that the Presbyterian church has 
been surrounded with very strong induce- 
ments to relax from a rigid maintainance 
of her princeples on this subject; and that 
notwithstanding this, she has hitherto 
adhered to them so far as her circum- 


|| stances rendered practicable, with unde- 


viating firmness,” 








Receipts for the Board of Education, 
during the last month, ending the 
26th ult. viz: 


From Mrs. Blaine and family, of 2d ch. 
Philadelphia, $10,00 
Sixth church Philad. 66 50 
Do. monthly concert, 5 50 
— 72 00 
A member of 11th ch. Philad. 50 
Roswell L. Colt, Esq. Baltimore, per 


Rev. J. K. Burch, 50 00 
Fourth church, Albany, N.Y. per 
Smith and Willard 50 00 


Female Friend, York, Pa. per Rev. 
Dr. Cathcart, 8 00 
Congregation of Rev.M.L.Fullerton, 
of Hagerstown, Md. 26 50 
Do. of Rey. John H. Kennedy, 





Washington co. Pa. 10 00 
Annual subscriptions, 10 60 
$237 60 
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